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MISS CATHERINE TUNSTALL. 


THE fair subject of our present memoir was born in Lon- 
don on the 8th of July, 1796. At the age of eighteen, she 
was introduced to the manager of Drury-lane Theatre, by 
Mr. T. Dibdin, and made her first public appearance in the 
celebrated pantomine called “‘ Harlequin Fancy, or the Poet’s 
last Shilling.’? Possessing a fine voice, Miss Tunstall was, 
in the summer of 1816, engaged at Vauxhall-gardens, where 
her rising talents were duly appreciated by a discerning public. 
In 1817 and 1818, she performed at ,Sadler’s-wells, and be- 
came a great favourite at that charming little theatre. In the 
popular song of ‘*Is’n’t it a Pity,” and other admired picces, 
Miss Tunstall afforded general delight. 

During the seasons of 1822 and 1823, our heroine was en- 
gaged at Bath, where her musical talents were speedily re- 
cognized. She made her debut at the Bath Theatre, in the 
part of ‘‘ Catherine,” in the “‘ Exile ;” and was received with 
the warmest enthusiasm. The favourite air of ** Cease your 
Funning,” was long and deservedly applauded. During the 
period of Miss Tunstall’s residence at Bath, we are informed, 
she received lessons from Mr. Manners, the celebrated singer 
of that city; and it is but justice to the distinguished talents 
of that gentleman to say, that his pupil derived the greatest 
benefit from his instructions. 

On her return to the Metropolis last sammer, Miss Tun- 
stall was again engaged at Vauxhall, by the spirited ma- 
nager of that fashionable spot, and had the honour of filling 
the place formerly occupied by. the fascinating Mrs. Bland. 
It was here that her musical talents attained a degree of 
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perfection which has placed her on a level with the most 
admired comic singers of the day. The charming duet of 
‘¢ Polly Hopkins,” will long be remembered by all the fre- 
quenters of the royal gardens; and it is with sincere plea- 
sure we learn, that Miss Tunstall is engaged for the ensuing 
season. Talents such as her’s will always proye a powerful 
attraction. 

At the present period, Miss Tunstall is performing, with 
great success at the New-Surry Theatre, The Echo song, from 
the popular opera of “ The Brother and Sister,” is sung by 
this lady in a style of unrivalled excellence. 

We have now only to add, that Miss Tunstall’s conduct in 
private life is of the most irreproachable kind, and that both 
here, at Bath, and at other places where she has had the 
honour of performing, she has been no less admired for her 
talents in public, than for all those amiable qualities which 
form the chief ornament of the fair sex. 








THE GROANING TREE, 


In the early part of last century, the inhabitants of a town 
in the north of England were alarmed by the intelligence 
that a tree in a neighbouring forest was frequently heard to 
utter groans. Many persons witnessed the phenomenon; and 
while the more sensible part of the auditors tried to find out 
some natural cause of so strange a circumstance, superstitious 
persons imagined a multitude of horrible murders, of which 
they said it was a supernatural testimony. The proprietor 
of the ground where it grew fenced it round, and exhibited 
it for money to a vast number of people, who flocked from 
all parts to listen to these vegetable lamentations.—It was 
proposed to cut down the tree, to discover whence the groans 
originated. The proprietor, as may be supposed, refused to 
consent; alleging that so rash an act might prove hazardous 
to the undertaker—A man, however, undeterred by the dan- 
ger, watched an opportunity, and felled the tree in spite of 
its owner. It then appeared that a pipe, running a conside- 
rable distance under-ground, formed a communication between 
the tree and a place where a person was concealed who at- 
tered the groans, s 
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THE FATALIST. 


PPLPI OP 


‘¢ And fixed in silent thought, why glow 
His eyes, with momentary madness?” 


Tae Frowgr ov Levs tizs BLEEDIAG. 


PPeere? 


At the commencement of the eighteenth century, the Illu- 
minati had excited considerable sensation throughout Europe. 
Blending philosophy with enthusiasm, and uniting, to a know- 
ledge of every chemical process, a profound acquaintance with 
astronomy, their influence over the superstitious feelings of 
their countrymen was prodigious. In one or two instances 
the infatuation was attended with fatal consequences; but in 
no case was the result so dreadful as in the subsequent nar- 
rative which the tradition of the day has recorded as a fact. 

Reginald, sole heir of the illustrious family of De Venoni, 
was remarkable from earliest infancy for a wild and enthu- 
siastic disposition. His father, it was currently reported, had 
died of an hereditary insanityj; and his friends, when they 
marked the wild mysterious intelligency of his eye, would often 
assert, that the malady still lingered in the veins of his son. 
Whether such was the case or not, certain it is that his way 
of life was ill calculated to eradicate any nascent symptoms 
of derangement. Left at an early age to the guidance of 
his mother, who, since the death of her husband, had lived in 
strict seclusion, he experienced but little variety. The gloomy 
chateau in which he resided was situated in the very heart 
of Bohemia. At a distance rose the ruins of the once cele- 
brated castle of Hernswolf, of which but a mouldering turret 
remained ; while beyond, the landscape was terminated by the 
leafy coverts of the Black Forest. 

Such was the spot in which the youth of Reginald was im- 
mured, until his solitude was somewhat enlivened by the arrival 
of an unexpected resident. On the anniversary of his eighteenth 
year, a stranger, apparently worn down by age and infirmi- 
ties, took up his abode in the tower of Hernswolf. He sel- 
dom stirred out during the day, and from the circumstance 
of his perpetually burning a lamp in the turret, the villagers 
Sagaciously concluded that he was an emissary of the devil. 
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This report soon acquired publicity, and having reached the 
ears of Reginald, through the medium of a gossiping gar- 
dener, his curiosity was awakened, and he resolved to intro- 
duce himself into the presence of the sage, and ascertain the 
motives of so singular a seclusion. Impressed with this re- 
solution, he, one night, quitted the chateau of his mother, and 
bent his steps towards the ruin. As the clock from the vil- 
lage church struck twelve, he gained the turret, and ascending 
the time- worn stair-case, which tottered at each step he took, 
reached with some labour the apartment of the philosopher. 
The door was thrown open, and the old man was seated by 
the grated casement. His appearance was singularly impres- 
sive. A long white beard depended from his chin, and his 
feeble frame, with difficulty, supported a horoscope that was 
directed to the heavens. Books, written in unknown charac- 
ters of cabalism, were promiscuously strewed about the floor, 
and an alabaster vase, engraved with the signs of the Zo- 
diac, was stationed on the table. The appearance of the as- 
drologer was equally impressive-—He was habited in a suit 
of black velvet, fancifully embroidered with gold, and belted 
with a silver band, to which a wand of ebony was attached. 
On the entrance of a stranger, he rose from his seat, and bent 
a scrutinizing glance on the anxious countenance of Reginald. 

“Child of ill-starred fortunes,” he exclaimed, “ dost thou 
come to pry into the secrets of futurity? avoid me for thy 
life, or what is dearer still, thine eternal happiness; for I say 
unto thee, Reginald de Venoni, it is better that thou hadst 
never been born than permitted to haunt a spot which, in 
after years, shall be the witness of thy fall.” The countenance 
of the astrologer, as he uttered these words, was singularly 
terrific, and rung in the ears of Reginald like his death-knell. 
“Tam innocent, father,” he faulteringly replied, “ then why 
should misfortune await me?”—‘“ Man,” pursued the prophet, 
‘‘is indeed innocent ’tiH the express moment of his guilt; 
but the star of thy destiny already wanes in the heaven, and 
the fortunes of Venoni are no more. Look to the West—yon 
planet that shines so brightly in the night-sky is the star 
that shall seal thy perdition.” 

At this instant, the moon peeped forth from the dim clouds 
that lagged slowly in the firmament. To the West a single 
bright star was visible—the star of Reginald’s nativity. Ee 
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I the gazed with eyes fixed in the breathless intensity of expec- 
gar- tation, “till the passing clouds concealed it from his view. 
ntro- The astrologer, meantime, had resumed his station at the win- 
n the dow. He raised the horoscope to heaven, while his form 
S$ ree seemed labouring with convulsion. Twice he passed his hand 
and across his brow, and shuddered as he beheld the aspect of 
| the heavens. ‘“ But a few days,” he said,—“ but a few brief 
ding days of wretchedness and guilt,—and then shall my spirit be 
took, at rest. The star of my own fate is dim, and the heart 
her. of the prophet is faint with decay. Away!” he continued, 
d by motioning Reginald from his side, “ disturb not the last few 
pres- moments of a dying man; in three days return, and under the 
1 his base of this ruin inter the corpse you will find mouldering 
was within. Away!” Impressed with a strange awe, Reginald 
arace could make no reply. He remained as it were entranced, 
loor, and after the lapse of a few moments, returned in a state 


Zo- of disquietude to the gloomy chateau de Venoni. 
The three days had now elapsed, and, faithful to his pro- 








2 ase 
suit mise, Reginald pursued his route back to the tower. He 
Ited reached it at nightfall, and tremblingly entered the fatal apart- 
hed. ment, All within was silent, and his steps returned a hollow 
bent echo as he passed The astrologer, as before, was seated by 
1ald. the window, apparently in profound abstraction, and the ho- 
thou roscope was placed by his side. Fearful of disturbing his 
thy repose, Reginald approached with caution. The old man 
say stirred not. Emboldened by so unexpected a silence, be ad- 
adst vanced, and looked at the countenance. It was acorpse he 
, in gazed on—the relic of what had once been life! Petrified 
ance with horror at the sight, the memory of his former promise 
larly escaped him: and he fled in agony from the apartment. 
nell, For many days the fever of his mind continued unabated ; oa 
why he frequently became delirious, and in the hour of lunacy, was a 
yhet, accustomed to talk of an evil spirit that had visited him in | 
uilt; slumber. His mother was shocked at such evident symptoms Bi 
and of derangement. She remembered the fate of her husband; } 
-you and implored Reginald, as he valued her affection, to recruit | 
star his spirits by travel. With some difficulty he was induced | 
to quit the home of his infancy: the expostulations of the : 
ouds Countess at last prevailed; and he left the chateau de Venoni, 
ingle for the sunny climes of Italy. | 
He Moons rolled away; and a constant succession of novelty 
¥3 
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had produced so beneficial a change, that scarcely any traces 
remained of his former melancholy moodiness. Occasionally, 
his mind was disturbed, but a perpetual recurrence of amuse- 
ment diverted the influence of past recollection, and rendered 
him as tranquil as it was in the power of his nature to per- 
mit. He continued for years abroad, during which time he 
wrote frequently to his mother, who still resided at the chateau 
de Venoni, and at last announced his intention of settling 
finally at Venice. 

He had remained there but a few months, when, at the gay 
period of the Carnival, he was introduced to the beautiful 
daughter of the Doge. She was amiable, accomplished, and 
endowed with every requisite to ensure permanent felicity. 
Reginald was charmed with the excelling qualities of her 
mind; he confessed his attachment, and a blush informed him 
that the affection‘was mutual. Nothing therefore remained, 
but an application to the Doge, which being attended with 
unexpected success, the felicity of the lovers was complete. 

On the day fixed for the wedding, a brilliant assemblage 
of beauty thronged the ducal palace of Saint Mark. All Ve- 
nice crowded to the festival, and in the presence of the gayest 
Italian noblesse, Reginald Count de Venoni received the hand 
of Marcelia, the envied daughter of the Doge. In the even- 
ing, a masqued festival was given at the palace, but the 
young couple, anxious to be alone, escaped the scene of re- 
velry, and hurried in their gondola to the chateau appointed 
for their reception.. 

It was a fine moonlight night: the mild beams of the pla- 
nets sparkled on the silver bosom of the Adriatic, and the 
light tones of music “ by distance made more sweet,” came 
wafted on the summer gale. A thousand lamps from the il- 
lumainated squares of the city reflected their burnished hues 
along the wave, and the mellow chaunt of the gondoliers 
kept time to the gentle plashing of their oars. The heart of 
Reginald was full, and the witching spirit of the hour passed 
with all its loveliness into his soul. On a sudden, a deep 
groan escaped him. He had looked to the Western hemisphere, 
and the star, which at that instant flashed brightly in the 
horizon, recalled the awful scene which he had witnessed in 
the tower of Hernswolf, The eye of the fatalist sparkled with 
delirious brilliancy, and, had not a shower of tears come. op- 
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portunely to his relief, the consequences might have been 
hazardous. 

A few months had now elapsed from the period of his 
marriage, and the heart of Reginald was happy. He loved 
Marcelia, and was tenderly beloved in return. Nothing there- 
fore remained to complete his felicity, but a visit from his mo- 
ther, to whom he was enthusiastically attached. He wrote, 
accordingly, to entreat her presence; but was informed by her 
confessor, in reply, that she was dangerously ill, and requested 
the immediate attendance of her son. On the receipt of this 
afllicting intelligence he hurried with Marcelia to the chateau 
de Venoni. The countess was alive when he entered; but 
the exertion of so unexpected an interview was too great 
for her agitated spirits, and she expired in the act of folding 
him to her arms. 

From this moment the mind of Reginald assumed a tone 
of the most confirmed dejection. He followed his mother to 
the grave, and was observed to smile with unutterable mean- 
ing, as he returned from the funeral. The chateau de Ve- 
noni increased the native depression of his spirits, and the 
appearance of the ruined tower never failed to imprint a 
frown upon his brow. He would wander for days amid the 
gloomiest recesses of the Black Forest, and, when the storm 
was high in heaven, he would boldly brave its terrors; or, 
seated on the ridge of some Alpine precipice, gaze on the 
abyss below, where a torrent, scarcely heard, foamed in cata- 





racts along. The morning sunshine and the mellow twilight | 


passed by unnoticed, save as they soothed or irritated his 
melancholy temperament. Marcelia did all that in her lay 
to assuage such anguish, but the disorder remained unabated. 
Sometimes, when the fit was on him, he would repulse her 
with fury; but in his gentler moments would gaze on her as 
on a sweet vision of vanished happiness. 

They were one evening wandering together through the vil- 
lage, when the conversation assumed a more dejected tone 
than usual. The sun was slowly setting, and their route back 
to the chateau lay through the church-yard, where the ashes 
of the Countess reposed. Reginald seated himself with Mar- 
celia by the grave, and plucking a few wild flowers from 
the turf exclaimed, “ Are you not anxious to join my mother, 
sweet girl, to follow her to the land of love and sunshine? 
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If we are happy in this world, what will be our happiness in 
the next? Let us fly then, to unite our bliss with her’s, that 
the measure of our joy may be full.” As he uttered these 
words his eye glared with delirium, and his hand seemed 
searching for a weapon. Marcelia, alarmed at his appearance, 
hurried him from the spot, and clasping his hand in her’s, 
drew him gently onward. 

The sun had by this time set, and the stars of evening 
came out in all their glory, Brilliant above all shone the 
fatal Western planet—-the star of Reginald’s nativity, He ob- 
served it with horror, and pointed it out to the notice of 
Marcelia: ‘‘ The hand of heaven is in it!’ he mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘ and the proud fortunes of Venoni hasten to a 
close.” At this instant, the tower appeared in sight with the 
moon shining full upon it. ‘“ It is the place,’ resumed the 
maniac, “where a deed of blood must be done, and I am 
he that must perpetrate it. But fear not, my poor girl,” he 
added in a milder tone; “ thy Reginald cannot harm thee; 
he may be wretched, but he shall never be guilty.” 

It was night: the sky was studded with innumerable stars, 
amid which moved the chaste empress of the night, while 
the dark forest, silvered by her radiance, and scarce moved 
by the dying gale, lay slumbering in the softness of her smile. 





- Seated with Marcelia at the open lattice, Reginald looked 


out upon the night. The air was calm and pleasant, and a 
few light clouds sailed slowly across the firmament, and then 
fading in distance, left the dark blue sky uninterrupted. It 
was an hour for meditation, and the fatalist felt its power. 
“‘ See,” he exclaimed, pointing his right hand towards heaven, 
“how yon planets perform their nightly courses, while music 
attends their path. Onward they journey, dispensing light 
and loveliness to other worlds, where thou and I, my sweet 
one, must shortly follow.” He trembled as he uttered these 
words, and then plunging into the forest, sought in its gloomy 
recesses, a temporary relief from delirium. 

Night waned: morning dawned upon the upland hills of 
the scenery, and with it came a renewal of Reginald’s disor- 
der. The day was stormy, and in unison with his troubled 
spirit. He had been absent from Marcelia since day-break, 
and had given her no promise of return ; but as she was seated 
at twilight near the lattice playing, on her harp, the usual even- 
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ing service to the virgin, the folding doors flew open and 
Reginald made his appearance. His eye was red with the 
deadliest madness, and his frame seemed unusually convulsed. 
“’Twas not a dream!” he exclaimed; “again have I seen 
her, and again has she beckoncd me to follow.”—‘“ Seen her?— 
seen who?” said Marcelia, alarmed at his phrenzy. ‘My 
mother!” replied the maniac: “ methought I flew to join her, 
but was withheld by a sage who pointed to the Western star. 
On a sudden her countenanée assumed the wild aspect of 
a demon; her figure towered to an awful height, and she 
pointed in scornful derision to thee—yes, to thee, my Marce- 
lia. With rage she drew thee towards me!—I seized, I mur-. 
dered thee, and hollow groans broke on the gale! The voice 








of the fiendish astrologer was heard shouting as from a char-" 


nel-house, “‘ The destiny is accomplished, and the victim may 
retire with honor.” Then methought the front of heaven was 
obscured, and thick gouts of blood showered down in clotted 
torrents from the West. The star shot through the air, and— 
the phantom of my mother again beckoned me to follow.” 
The fatalist ceased, and rushed in agony from the apart- 
ment. Marcelia followed and discovered him leaning in a 
trance against the wainscot of the library. With gentlest 
motion she drew his hand in her’s, and led him into the open 
air. They rambled on, heedless of the gathering storm, until 
they discovered themselves at the base of the tower of Herns- 
wolf. Suddenly the maniac paused. A horrid thought seemed 
flashing across his brain, as with giant grasp he seized Mar- 
celia in his arms and bore her to the fatal apartment. In 
vain she shrieked for pity. He heard, he heeded not, nor 
once staid his steps till he reached the room of deatb. On 
a sudden his countenance lost its wildness, but assumed a 
more composed look of determined madness. He advanced 
towards the window and gazed on the stormy face of nature. 
To the West the fatal star was, still visible, but shone with 
a sickly lustre. At this instant a flash of lightning illumed 
the whole apartment, and threw a broad red glare upon a 
skeleton that mouldered on the floor. Reginald observed it 
with affright, and remembered the unburied astrologer. Hé 
advanced to Marcelia, and pointed to the rising moon. ‘A 
dark cloud is sailing by,” he shudderingly exclaimed, “ but 
ere the full orb again shine forth, thou shalt die! I will ac- 
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company thee in death, and, hand in hand, will we pass into 
the presence of our mother.” The poor girl implored com- 
passion, but her voice was lost in the angry ravings of the 
storm. The cloud, meantime, sailed on,—it approached—the 
moon was dimned, darkened, and finally obscured. The ma- 
niac marked the hour, and rushed with a fearfal cry towards 
his victim. With murderous resolution he grasped her throat, 
while the upraised hand and half-strangled articulation vainly 
besought mercy. After one cofivulsive struggle the timid eye 
ceased to implore, for the murderer held a corpse in his arms, 
An interval of reason now occurred, and Reginald discovered 
Marcelia hanging dead upon his bosom. Madness took pos- 
session of his faculties, he laughed aloud with the unearthly 
yellings of a fiend, and hurling himself headlong from the 
tower, found for ever, in the grave, the repose that had been 
denied him on earth. Marcelia was buried by his side, and 
a simple slab, now almost effaced by age, recals, on its moul- 
dering tablet, the memory of madness and of love. 


CAPTAIN CAREW. 


At the seige of Tortona, the commander of the army which 
lay before town, ordered Carew, an Irish officer in the ser- 
vice of Naples, to advance with a detachment to a particu- 
lar post. Having giving his orders, he whispered Carew, 
“Sir, I know you to be a gallant man; I have, therefore, put 
you upon this duty. I tell you, in confidence, it is certain death 
to you all: I place you there to make the enemy spring a 
mine below you.” Carew made a bow to the general, and 
then led on his men in silence to the dreadful post. He there 
stood with an undaunted countenance, and having called to 
one of his soldiers for a draught of wine, “ Here,” said he, 
‘I drink to all those who bravely fall in battle.” Fortunately, 
at that instant, Tortona capitulated; and Carew escaped that 
destruction, which he had so nobly displayed his readiness 
to encounter, at the call of honour. 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, 


WITH 
Anecdotes of its Professors, Ancient and Movern. 


(Continued from page 187.) 





A GREAT royal critic has observed, that “‘ the Drama took 
its rise from a desire to remind men of the several accidents 
attendant on mortal man; and to forewarn them, that similar 
events may happen to themselves; and also to teach mankind, 
that those miseries which form their amusement when feigned 
on the stage, ought not, when real, to be deemed insupport- 
able, in the grand theatre of the world.” The cold, didactic 
page of mere precept, will never stimulate a slumbering vir- 
tue. Shew usa man wrestling with the passions of our come 
mon nature; let us view his rebellious wishes, his mental 
combats; and the sympathies of our own feelings will share 
the struggle, will rejoice in the conquest! for we see our own 
frailties in those of the hero of the piece, and in his powers 
for victory may understand the latent energies of our own,— 
In books alone, we may read the principles of just and noble 
actions; we register them, perhaps, in our memory, and lay 
them by for use on an emergency; but the sentiments which 
are spoken as from an existing being before us, by one whose 
character seems to demand our respect; his sufferings, our 
compassion; his noble bearing, our esteem ;—these strike di- 
rect to the heart of the hearer, if he be yet young especi- 
ally; and rally around it, as sentinels to his virtues.—Indeed, 
what the heart receives, exists for ever; its station is the 
source of mental as well as corporeal life; the spirit that 
dwells there, drinks from the double fountain. 

Many are the vices and follies of men, which not having 
been taken within the cognizance of the laws, are necessa- 
rily out of the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate.—Insignifi- 
cant as some’ of these may appear at first sight, after a re- 
collection of the minute, but gradually accumulating cir- 
cumstances, which have generally fore-run the fall of men 
or of empires, no one will be so perverse as to repeat—* Let 
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Ls 
them be overlooked?” Is it not the numerous individuals of 
a country which, congregated, form a public. -Allow to each 
person the unrestrained growth, and exercise of his peculiar 
vice or folly, and what would be the result? anarchy in man’s 
bosom, anarehy inthe body politic;:not so” stormy, perhaps, 
as ‘the wild uproar of Milton’s spirits in rebellion, but expe- 
rience has shown, it may be equally prolific .in wickedness 
and ruin. 

The effects of thete minor vices, (as they are nineties 
ccalled,) from their Proteus nature, make it impossible to. bind 
them in any code of human restrictions.—Indeed, in any case, 
a mortal legislator can strike mo deeper than thie surface,— 
It is only the divine Judge that can ‘pursue vice to the ci- 
-tadel of the heart, and force her, by even gentle methods, 
‘to leave her lodgement.—The sympathetic cord which the 
~all.wise Deity has woven in the bosom of man, to unite 
‘the will of God, the principle of virtue, with the fluctu- 
ating aspirations of a finite creature, is conscience.—This 
sacred string descends from heaven to earth, and ever vi- 
brates with the still small voice of whispering wisdom.—And 
where is conscience so aroused, as by the drama, Every spe- 
cies of excess, whether it be annexed to the character of the 
voluptaary, the sordid, the base, the envious; all may be 
reached by her shaft.—The deformed soul. of the spectator, 
‘witnessing its own distortions reflected, in the imitated ac- 
‘tions of some fancied wretch, or commemorated villian, shrinks 
‘with disgust or horror from himself; giving some weak wishes, 
-perhaps, to the virtue he has despised. That this is no vi- 
‘sionary hypothesis, how many instances might be brought 
forth. So amazingly, did the power of acting. work upon 
the iron heart of a tyrant, Alexander of Pherea, on. seeing 
‘a tragedy of Euripides performed, that he withdrew from the 
theatre during the scene—exclaiming—“ How can I shed tears 
thus over the only imitated woes of Hecuba, when every day 
-E-command, unmoved, similar sorrows to fall upon my pec- 
-ple!”—It is reported that, after this, the monarch’s decrees 


-were more merciful. 
D. 


(To be continued.) 
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No. x. 


All Venice look’d gay at the Bridal. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MISS .M. LEMAN REDE. 
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Yet she was the brightest of any 
Where all beside were bright ; 

She rose ’mid the beautiful many 
A creature of tenderer light ; 


_ For the softness, almost like sadness, 


. That shadow’d her brow serene, 


Was sweeter than all the gladness, 


_ That in other eyes were seen. 
The bridegroom and train came lightly, 
Each his hat and plume in hand ; 
And never did bliss beam more brightly 
Than it did in that noble band. 


' Now hand in hand to the altar, 


The young pair advance up the aisle ; 
But her step was seen to falter, 
And her cheek to lose its smile, 
A terror’seem’d o’er her to hover, 
In sighs quiek, ‘and low came her breath, 
When just -at the altar her lover 
Caught her cold to his bosom in death. 
Oh! he gaz’d on his bosom’s young idol 
With anguish too wild for a tear, 
And the flowers that were culi’d for her bridal, 
Were silently strewn on her bier. 
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THE BARRISTER’S TALE. 


Giobanni in the Counirp. 





(Concluded from page 200.) 

“ LittL&. GERALD wa~ a beautiful boy, his young affections 
bad been easily won by my mother and myself, and it was 
a great trial to part with him, ‘Terrified at the harsh looks 
of the parish-officers, he clung screaming round my neck; and 
the agonies of his grief increased nearly to suffocation, as 
they rudely tore him from my arms. Poor ehild, it was long 
ere I could see him without shedding tears, playing with his 
ragged companions, always bare-headed, and often with bare 
feet, torn by briars, and knocked about by older children, 
with whom his strength of limb and enterprising spirit led 
him to associate. He soon found his way down to the sta- 
bles, and thither the young ladies of the family often repaired. 
My attentions to Mrs. Harvey, in her distress, could not re- 
main a secret; her father did not reprove me for them, and 
her sisters were vehement in their expressions of gratitude. 
Prevented from visiting her in her last moments, it was 
only through my connivance that they could now speak to 
her child. These meetings were very affecting: the boy, ahand- 
some bold urchin, was both pleased and astonished at the 
caresses lavished upon him by such fine ladies ; he gazed with 
admiration on their dress and ornaments, unaccustomed to 
any thing like splendour or kindness in his dismal abode, and 
wondered why they should cry so bitterly over him: his fine 
animated countenance and cheerfal disposition, had the hap- 
piest effect in drying their tears; they seemed to promise feli- 
city notwithstanding his present desolate state, and half of 
their brief interviews were spent by his aunts in weeping for 
his misfortunes, and the other half in admiring his lively tem- 
per, and surpassing beauty. Is he well treated? Do you 
think he has enough to eat? were their constant questions 
to me; and to my care was entrusted every half-guinea, or 
half-crown, which they could spare for his use; this treasure 
I hoarded with the greatest secrecy, feeling convinced that 
a time would come when it would be essentially serviceable 
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to him. This deserted boy’s behaviour was to me a very in- 
teresting study ; respect for the master whose wages supported 
me, prevented me from putting any notions in his head, and 
I left his conduct entirely to chance, or his own guidance: 
contenting myself'with teaching him his prayers, and giving 
him exhortations which I should have bestowed upon my 
own child, or one of cqually humble parentage. Strongly im- 
pressed by the kindness of his aunts, he knew their carriage 
at any distance, and would climb the high bank on the 
road-side, running on a level with its windows, laughing and 
clapping his hands in innocent glee, until the failure of bis 
breath obliged him to stop; the young ladies always turned 
their heads away, deeply affected by the sight of their orphan- 
nephew covered with dust and dirt, and scarcely half clothed 
hy the parti-colourcd rags that composed his scanty petticoat; 
but his grandfather surveyed him with stern composure, nor 
ever betrayed the slightest symptoms of compassion. As Ge- 
rald grew older he seemed conscious of the claims he pos- 
sessed to the notice of the Squire; doubtless his mother’s 
history was often canvassed, in his hearing, by the cronies of 
the poor-house, The gratification which his infancy rendered 
safe, the Misses De Winton were compelled to relinquish 
when his expanding mind became sensible of the relationship. 
Gradually the hilarity of youth vanished from Gerald’s brow, 
and he was aware of his wrongs and his wretchedness; he 
neither sought or shunned his rich relatives, but as their 
equipage rolled along stood silently regarding it, and often, 
when he met his grandfather in his solitary rides, he retarned 
the cold frigid look of Mr. De Winton, with a glance as 
stern, and repelling as his own. He withdrew himself from 
his vulgar compeers, and chose the church-yard for his fa- 
vourite haunts. It is the custom of the country for the sur- 
vivors to plant the graves of their deceased relatives with 
flowers; amid the few which were undecorated, save by the 
common sod, was Mrs. Harvey’s, and Gerald’s chief delight 
consisted in bringing primroses, violets, and daisies, from the 
hedge-rows, and begging garden-roots, with which he dressed 
the humble turf. Such quickness, and such feeling, in a boy 
of eight years old, was very wonderful; he seemed determined, 
even at this early age, to counteract his grandfather’s plans, 
and be # gentleman in spite of him. At church, and in all 
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public places, he was an accurate observer of the manners 
of the higher orders, and shaped his own conduct accordingly ; 
neither the ridicule nor the blows he incurred from the village 
rabble could induce him to join in their sports, though he 
excelled in all athletic exercises, and could only be overpow- 
ered by numbers; he acquired considerable skillin reading, 
no one could tell how, and he intruded himself so often in 
the village school-room, that the master, pleased with his silent 
attention, found gratification in instructing him. Improving 
this favourable opportunity to the utmost, Gerald became 
so useful to Mr. Brown, that he soon formed one of his es- 
tablishment, and though the parish still drew the allowance 
for his board from Mr. De Winton, he was no longer an 
inmate of the workhouse. 

“ At this period, the Manor-house was again visited by 
domestic affliction: the eldest son and the eldest daughter 
both died within a short time of each other, of a rapid de- 
cline; and symptoms of the same terrible disorder appear- 
ing in some of the younger children, the Squire prepared 
for a hasty departure to Lisbon. A few of the servants 
accompanied him, a few others were left to take care of 
the house; I was not included in either, and obtained a 
situation as head-ostler at the only inn then in the village. 
I had so much to do in my new place that I had very little 
leisure to devote to Gerald, and could only observe that he 
grew very tall, and seemed to improve every time I saw him, 
both in manners and appearance. His astonishing learning 
was the wonder of the village, and no longer afraid of offend. 
ing the Squire, his resemblance to the family was made the 
constant theme, and people prophecied on all sides that he 
was born to be a great man. Gerald complained to me that 
he was prevented from acquiring much useful knowledge 
which Mr. Brown was anxious to teach him, for want of 
proper books. I thought that I should not be justified in 
withholding from him any longer the money which his aunts 
had given me in his infancy ; subsequent additions had swelled 
it into a considerable sum, and the sense and acuteness of 
intellect which he displayed emboldened me to give him the 
sole command of it. Astunished and delighted at this unex- 
pected treasure, and deeply affected when he learned how it 
had been obtained, he brought his purchases to me to shew 
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that he had not idly squandered it away. This perhaps was the 
happiest period of poor Gerald’s life, for just as he approached 
the age of fourteen his kind master, Mr. Brown, died: this 
person had seen better days, and though only at the head of 
a paltry day-school, was qualified to educate the sons of gen- 
tlemen; and Gerald, with the natural powers of his mind highly 
cultivated, was again, in a manner, thrown upon the parish; 
at least the overseers laid claim to the disposal of his person, 
and avowed their intention to abide by Mr. De Winton’s orders, 
and bind him apprentice to a tailor, 

‘Young Harvey strongly remonstrated against this pro- 
ceeding ; but finding opposition fruitless, withdrew himself from 
the village, before his indentures were signed. Contented with 
pocketing the sum intended for his preminm, the big wigs 
of the workhouse made no attempt to overtake him, or disco- 
ver his retreat. 

‘‘ His history was unknown to us, until after the lapse of a 
few years, a tradesman of the village, on his return from an 
expedition to London, reported that he had seen Gerald con- 
veyed on board a transport-ship in the Thames, with other 
convicts, for Botany-bay; the tale was readily credited by all 
except myself; and I was, at length, obliged to believe a cir- 
eumstance which was so strongly avouched by a man, who knew 
the poor fellow very well by sight, and which his friendless situa- 
tion in London rendered too probable a result of his journey. 

‘* Popular feeling is easily turned: the tide which had hi- 
therto ran in favour of Gerald Harvey, set now as strong 
the other way; his misfortunes were metamorphosed into 
crimes, and the prophecies of evil were proved to be equal 
in number with the predictions of good. Previous to his de 
parture, I had shewn him the testimonials of his birth and 
baptism, and though unwilling to take charge o{ them him- 
self, he was extremely desirous to possess an authenticated 
copy, and for that purpose procured one te be drawn out 
by the parish-clerk, which I, and several others, attested; the 
originals remained in my hands, and notwithstanding the in- 
famy which now enveloped the name of Harvey, I regarded 
them as a sacred deposit of which I could not be too careful. 

‘* The only tidings which we, in the lawer orders of the vil- 
lage, heard of the family of De Winton, during their absence, 
were conveyed by the frequent funerals of its members; two 
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years seldom passed without ‘ttnatng one of ieee dismal 
processions ; we despaired of seeing any thing but the bones 
of those who left their country in the spring of youth, and 
neither did the few who retained an attachment to the fami- 
ly derive a melancholy satisfaction from attending all their 
corses to the tomb; several were buried in almost heathen 
countries, one being left on the shores of the Black sea, one 
at Athens, and another found a more proper sepulchre in the 
Cathedral at Palermo. Never was the crimson velvet coffin 
taken from the plumed-hegrse by a train of hired mourners, 
in our village churchyard, to be placed in a sumptuous vault, 
without a remark from the spectators—that this terrible mor- 
tality was a judgment upon the Squire for denying Mrs. Har- 
yey’s remains a resting-place with those of her ancestors. The 
violets and the primroses had faded from this unfortunate la- 
dy’s grave, and whilst marble slabs, and beautiful sculpture, 
executed by forcign masters, rose round the walls of the 
church to commemorate the virtues and accomplishments ot 
her brothers and sisters, the vulgar passenger trode unheed- 
ing on her nameless dust. 

“ At length, after an absence of twenty years, Mr. De Win- 
ton returned, bringing home the wreck of his family, which 
consisted of a grand-son and a grand-daughter, the children 
of Miss Agness De Winton, the only one amid those who 
married, whose offspring had survived their infancy; all the 
sons had died without leaving issue, and the estates were 
destined to rest in the descendants of a female branch. The 
Squire, however, had obtained an act of parliament for his 
son-in-law to bear his name, and it was a comfort to him 
that his heirs were at least De Winton’s. The young lady 
was about eighteen, and her brother a year or two younger, 
at the period of their arrival at the Manor-house: born and edu- 
cated in a foreign country, neither the climate nor the manners 
of England seemed to please them; and the Squire’s pride 
and unsocial disposition encreasing with his misfortunes, he 
lived more retired than ever, not condescending to notice any 
of his neighbours, who for the most part were new-comers, 
upstarts, and mushrooms, as he was wont tocall them. Part 
of the year he spent in London, and the rest of his time was 
passed in solitary grandeur at the Hall. 
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‘‘[ was at this period much in need of a friend, and I had 
hoped to find one in Mr. De Winton; painstaking and careful 
ail my life, I had contrived to save a little money; the land- 
lord of the hoase which I now inhabit growing into years, 
was induced, by the excellent establishment of his only daugh- 
ter in marriage, to give up the concern. I was not rich enough 
to pay down all the purchase-money at once; but having a 
fair character in the place, the man professed himself willing 
to take my personal security for the remainder, provided ] 
could procure the patronage of any gentleman of consequence, 
Whilst I was trying to pluck up my spirit to prefer my suit 
to Mr. De Winton, on the score of my former service, I met 
with a benefactor, (I may say, when I least expected it,) 
this was an India Officer, a Major Luscombe, who being 
seized with a violent attack of illness at our inn, was obliged 
in consequence to delay his journey; when a little recovered, 
he was ordered gentle exercise on horseback, and this brought 
him to the stables; he seemed to take pleasure in conversing 
with me; and, naturally full of my own affairs, I opened my 
hopes and views to him; he frequently renewed the subject 
of his own accord, and being much delighted with the coun- 
try, he at last said that he should like to spend the remainder 
of his life in it, and began to enquire about a house. When 
this point was settled, he generously offered to advance me 
the money which was requisite to conclude my bargain, and 
gratefully receiving such kindness, I was soon installed as the 
landlord of the King’s-head. 


(To be continued- ) 





EXTRAORDINARY FROST. 


On the night of the twentieth of January, 1608, five men 
who carried provisions to the markets at Paris were found 
frozen to death, at the corner of the Rue de Tirechape, The 
Historian Pierre Mathieu, relates that he was present when 
Henry the Fourth said at his Levee—* That his whiskers were 
frozen when in bed by the side of the queen.*’ 





* St. Foix Essais Historiques sur Paris, T. i. p. 919. 
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LETTERS 


ON THE 











PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG THE LADIES OF ANCIENT ROME, 
with Descriptions of their Costume. 


LETTER VI. 

Luxury by degrees introduced a mixtare of flax and of 
silk, but we have reason to believe that it was not until the 
time of Alexander Severus that tunics composed entirely of 
linen were worn by the Romans. This good prince com- 
plains of the custom which the Romanus had of introducing 
stripes of gold and purple into the ground of the tunic, “ since 
flax,” says he, ‘is so much softer to the skin, why do you 
introduce materials which serve only to render the habit less 
pleasant to the touch.” 

Silk was sparingly used by the Romans under the Republic; 
but Dion tells us, that Julius Cesar, when he gave specta- 
cles to the people, covered the stage with silk veils, intend- 
ing doubtless, by this piece of barbarian magnificence, to ridi- 
cule the luxury of the Roman ladies. 

Tiberius caused a decree of the senate against gold’ plate, 
and also against silk clothes. 

Caligula wore a kind of surtout composed of purple silk; 
this Emperor was also often seen in public in a triumphal 
habit, and on these occasions he appeared in a silk robe. 
There is strong evidence, that under the reign of Nero, the 
ladies also began to wear silk clothes, or rather, I should say, 
that silk was mixed with the other materials used to form 
their dresses; for it was not till a considerable time after, 
that silk began to be used by itself. We find from Vepiscus, 
that there was not a single robe of the kind in the ward- 
robe of the Emperor Aurelian; but I know not whether to 
praise the moderation or to blame the avarice of this em- 
peror, who refused the request of the empress, his wife, to pur- 
chase a silk robe for her, though she demanded it as the 
only favour she meant to ask. I will take care, replied the 
frugal emperor, not to buy silk at the price of its weight 
in gold. What would this disappointed empress say, could 
she take a peep at us in the nineteenth century, and see 
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the garment deemed too costly for her to wear, adopted by 
all above the lowest class of the vulgar. 

If the saving of expence was Aurelian’s only object, I 
should call him a shabby fellow; and you, my dear Maria, 
moderate and simple as your own taste in dress is, have, I 
am sure, enough of the esprit de corps to join me; but we 
must not forget that it was about that time, that the naked 
drapery was in the greatest vogue among the Romans; and 
it is very probable that the manteau which the Empress de- 
sired, might be composed of this stuff. All the Roman au- 
thors join in reprobating the use which their countrywomen 
made of this material. ‘ Do you see,” says Seneca, “ the silk 
clothes with which our women cover themselves, if indeed 
we may call that a covering which serves rather to display 
than to hide. Can the woman who is clothed with it swear 
that she is not naked? They send, at an immense expense, 
fur this material, to a country with which, till now, Rome had 
never traded, merely, that they may purchase the right of 
displaying in public what modesty ought to oblige them to 
conceal even from their husbands.” This is strong language, 
and if really there is no exaggeration in it, we must confess 
that the dames of ancient Rome went rather farther than the 
fair nudes of the present day, 

I need not tell you that the Roman ladies understood, as 
well as the modern British belles, the art of suiting the colour 
of the dress to the complexion; could they do otherwise, who 
had such a master in the art of personal decoration as Ovid? 
Purple, scarlet, azure, sea-green, black, and white, were all 
used by the Romans; but there is no doubt that they had 
a number of other colours, since Ovid compares the various 
hues of their dresses to those of the flowers of the spring. 

I come now to the last article, the shoe or sandal, the 
fashion of which seems to have remained for a long time 
stationary. The sandal covered half the leg, which it exactly 
fitted; it was laced at the front with a kind of riband. ‘Those 
who wished to appear ala mode, wore their sandals extremely 
tight. St. Jerome reproaches the beau monde of his time with 
being too careful to have their sandals very clean and ex- 
tremely tight. Paulus Emilius being reproached by his friends 
for having repudiated his wife, whom every body considered 








_as a model of virtue, defended himself in the following words, 
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“ you see this shoe, it seems to be well made, and to fit me 
perfectly, but no one but myself knows where it hurts me.” 

As this speech left every thing to conjecture, and as con- 
jecture is oftener uncharitable than otherwise, I know not 
that he could have said any thing more severe against his poor 
wife. The substance of the saying has reached our times 
in the proverb, ‘* No one knows where the shoe pinches but 
he who wears it.” 

The form of the shoe was the same for both sexes, and 
the point was turned up; it is from this fashion that Cicero 
takes his idea of the slipper of Juno. We find that purple 
leather was the material most generally used for shoes; they 
employed also for this purpose the bark of certain trees: we 
are told also, by Pliny, that they borrowed from the Spanish 
Shepherds the fashion of shoes composed of rushes. 

We are told also, that the upper part of the shoe was fre- 
quently composed of a tissue of wool, flax, and silk. Lux- 
ury speedily- invented ornaments for the shoes: we are told 
of some that were adorned with leaves of gold. Plautus, ia 
his comedy of the Bacchides, makes one of his personagesy 
in order to give an idea of the riches of a person of whom 
he is speaking, ask, “ Cam you doubt of the wealth of a man 
who wears gold soles to his shoes?” Some authors conjecture, 
from this speech, that this extravagant and absurd fashion 
was the mode among the rich Romans; but as I do not find 
amy thing to countenance such an opinion, I think with a 
recent translator of Plautus, that the speech is merely a me- 
taphor, to express the immense riches of Theotimus. 

We find that in the time of Cicero, the Romans had adopted 
a sandal then used by the Greeks, which was called sycionten, 
it was mach lighter and more pliable than the others. Cicero 
reprobates it as being too effeminate for the use of men. 

The ladies made use of cork to raise the shoes: they bor- 
rowed this custom from the Persians, and it soon became 
common. Coquettes adopted them for balls, and actresses for 
the stage, especially in comic characters; and it is singular, 
but it is nevertheless true, that the priests made use of them 
when they offered sacrifices, 

We find at this time that the shoes of the women were 
in general white, and that they adopted slippers for the house; 
these slippers were merely bands which they wrapped round 
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the feet. They wore alsoa short coloured stocking, generally 
red; the stocking seems to have been adopted both with the 
slipper and the sandal; when worn with the latter it was 
partially seen through the opening of the lacing; it was con- 
fined by a garter either of gold and purple, or white and gold. 

I have already said that ornaments of gold, in the form of 
leaves, were used to adorn the shoe, precious stones were af- 
terwards introduced, which were displayed upon the sandal 
in a great variety of forms. 

We find that at one time, red shoes were generally worn 
by all the Roman ladies, that they afterwards got into dis- 
use with the modest part of the sex; and that lastly, by an 
ordonnance of the Emperor Aurelian, the ladies only were 
permitted to wear them, and the men were interdicted the 
use of them. This ordonnance was the more gracious to- 
wards the ladies, because he reserved to himself, and his suc- 
cessors, the privilege of wearing that colour after the exam- 
ple of the ancient kings of Alba. This custom continued for 
a long time, and passed from the Emperors of the West to 
the Popes. 

The emperors always had their sandals sumptuously orna- 
mented; they were embroidered with eagles, which were en- 
riched with pearls and diamonds. We may reasonably pre- 
sume that this brilliant ornament decorated the shoes of the 
ladies also, at least those of the empress; but most proba- 
bly it was extended to others of high rank. As they had 
been admitted to the honours of the Laticlave, which was the 
order of the empire, it is not likely that they would be re- 
fused this decoration. 

In no country has the use of jewels been carried farther 
than in Rome. Sollia Paulina, wife of Caligula, never ap- 
peared in public, even after she was divorced, without be- 
ing covered with jewels, and that not only on occasions of 
ceremony, but when she went to pay an ordinary visit. She 
had in private property, jewels to the amount of one million 
of gold, which she had inherited from Marcus Sollius, her 
uncle. 

There was also an ornament in use for the shoe, whether 
it was a buckle, or whether it was a sort of band, we cannot 
now determine; it was disposed in the form of a half moon, 
and appears to have been confined to the Patricians, This 
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ornament has been considered as having a mysterious mean- 
ing, but the most probable conjecture as to its origin, is, that 
Romulus having, before the rape of the Sabines, fixed one bun- 
dred as the numberof the Senate, the senators and patri- 
cians, in remembrance of the first institution of their order, 
bore upon their shoes not a crescent but the letter C. I have 
now, my dear Maria, done my endeavours to trace for you the 
progress of luxury, and the changes of fashion, among the 
dames of ancient Rome; should it afford you any amusement, 
my purpose will be fully answered, and my labour amply re- 
warded. Adieu! and believe me, always 


The most devoted of your slaves, 
Betmont. 





ANECDOTE OF THE EMPRESS MAUD. 


Berore the French Revolution, there was at Cherbourg, in 
Normandy, an abbey called Notre Dame du Voeu, founded by 
the Empress Maud, or Mathilda, the mother of King Henry 
the Second, in consequence of a vow which she made when 
in danger of shipwreck. Wraxall, in his Tour in Franee, 
also mentions a small chapel erected by the same princess, 
about a mile to the west of the town of Cherbourg, in a mea- 
dow cn the river of Chantereine. When the Empress embarked 
for England, after the death of her father, she was overtaken 
by a violent storm, at which she was so much alarmed, that 
she not only vowed to found a convent, but also to sing a 
hymn to the Virgin Mary on the spot where she landed. The 
vessel returned to Cherbourg, and on her being safely put 
on shore, one of the sailors reminded her of her promise, ex- 
claiming—* Chantereine, vechi terre.” that is—‘* Sing, Queen, 
behold land!” the first two words of which phrase have given 
name to the river, The little chapel built in commemoration 
of this occurrence was, according to Wraxall, in the style 
of the twelfth century; and when he saw it, quite in a dila- 
pidated state. In the interior was a box, apparently coeval 
with it, and above, on the wall, an inscription almost effaced, 
imploring contributions in support of the edifice.* 





* Wraxall’s Hist. of France, Vol ii. p. 18% 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ANECDOTES 
oF 


VARIOUS ANIMALS. 


THE ELEPHANT. 

Tue modes of taking this animal, and rendering it sub- 
missive to human authority, merit particular attention. At 
Tepura, in the East Indies, when the inhabitants are desirous 
of securing the wild male elephant, they do it hy means of 
koomkees, or female elepbants, trained for the purpose. As 
the hunters know the places where the elephants come out to 
feed, they advance towards them in the evening with four 
koomkees. When the nights are dark, the objects of pursuit 
are discovered by the noise they make in cleaning their food, 
which they do by whisking and striking it against their fore legs. 

As svon as the hunters have determined on the animal they 
mean to secure, three of the koomkees are conducted, silently 
and slowly, at a little distance from each other, nearly to the 
place where he is feeding. The koomkees advance cautiously, 
feeding as they go along. When the male perceives them ap- 
proaching, if he take the alarm, and be viciously inclined, he 
beats the ground with his trunk, and makes a nvise, showing 
evident marks of displeasure. This, however, is not often the 
ease; he generally allows them to approach, and sometimes 
even advances to meet them. 

The drivers now conduct two of the females, one on each 
side of him: these close themselves gently against his neck 
and shoulders; the third female then comes up, and places 
herself across his tail. In this situation, far from suspecting 
any design against his liberty, he begins to toy with the females, 
‘and caresses them with his trunk. While thus engaged, the 
fourth female is brought near, attended by proper assistants, 
who immediately get under the body of the animal, and put 
‘a slight rope round his hind legs. If he take no notice of 
-this slight confinement, the hunters proceed to tie his legs 
with a stronger rope; which is passed alternately, by means 
of a forked stick, and a kind of hook, from one leg to the 
other, in the form of a figure of 8. Six or eight of these 
ropes are generally employed one above another; and they 
are fastened at their intersections by another rope, that is 
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made to pass perpendicularly up and down. A strong cable, 
with a running-noose, is next put round each hind leg, above 
the other ropes; and afterwards six or cight ropes are crossed, 
from leg to leg above the cable. The fixing of these ropes 
usually occupies about twenty minutes, during which time the 
utmost silence is observed. 

When thus secured, the animal is left to himself, the koom- 
kees retiring to a little distance. He attempts to follow them: 
but, finding his legs tied, and becoming sensible of the dan- 
ger of his situation, he immediately retreats towards the jun- 
gle. The drivers, mounted on tame elephants, and accompa- 
nied by several persons, who, till this time, have been kept 
out of sight, follow him at a little distance; and as soon as 
he passes near a tree sufficiently stout to hold him, they make 
a few turns round the trunk of the trees, with the long cables, 
which trailed behind him. His progress being thus stopped, 
he becomes furious, and exerts his utmost efforts to disengage 
himself, The koomkees dare not now approach him; and, in 
his fury, he falls down on the earth, and tears it up with his 
tusks. When he has exhausted himself, the koomkecs are 
again brought near, and take their former positions. | After 
getting him nearer the tree, the people carry the ends of 
the long cable, two or three times round it, so as to prevent 
the possibility of his escape. His fore legs are now tied in 
the same manner as his hind legs were. The cables are made 
fast, one on each side, to trees or stakes driven deep into 
the earth; and he is subsequently fastened, by means ot 
other ropes, to two koomkees, one on cach side. 

Every thing being now ready, and a passage being cleared 
from the jungle, all the ropes, except one, are taken from 
his legs. The koomkees pull him forward; sometimes, how- 
ever, not without much struggling and violence on his part. 
When brought to his proper station, and made fast, he is 
treated with a mixture of severity and gentleness; and, gene- 
rally, in a few months, he becomes tractable, and appears 
perfectly reconciled to his fate. It seems somewhat extraor- 
dinary, that though. the animal uses his utmost force to dis- 
engage himself when taken, and would kill any person who 
came within his. reach, yet he seldom attempts to injure the 
females that have ensnared him; but, on the contrary, seems, 
as it were, consoled by them for the loss of his liberty. 
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The mode of seeking a herd of wild elephants is very 
different from that adopted in jtaking a single male, and the 
process is much more tedious. 

When a herd of these animals, which generally consists 
ot from forty to a hundred, is discovered, about five hun- 
dred people are employed to surround it. By means of 
ive and noises they, in the course of some days, are able 
to drive them to the place where they are to be secured. 
This is called the kedda. It consists of three enclosures, 
communicating with each other by means of narrow openings 
or gateways. The outer one is the largest, the middle, ge- 
uerally, the next in size, and the third, or furthermost, the 
sinallest. When the animals arrive near the first enclosure, 
(the palisadoes and two gates of which are as much as pos- 
sible disguised by branches of trees and bamboo, stuck in 
the ground, in order to have the appearance of a natural 
jungie,) great difficulty attends the business of getting them in. 
‘The leader always suspects some snare, and it is not with- 
out the utmost hesitation that he passes; but as soon as he 
enters, all the rest follow. 

“ires are now lighted round{the greatest part of the enclo- 
sure, particularly at-the entrance, and loud and discordant 
noises are made fur the purpose of urging’ them on to the 
next enclosure; they at length pass it. The gate is instant- 
ly shut upon them, fires are lighted, and discordant noises 
cre miade as before, till they have passed through another 
gcateway into the last enclosure, where they are secured in 
» similar manner. 

Being now completely surrounded, and perceiving no out- 
jet through which they can escape, they appear desperate, 
ind, i) their fury, advance frequently to the surrounded ditch, 
in order to break down the palisade, inflating their trunks, 
and screaming out aloud: but wherever they make an attack, 
they are opposed by lighted fires, and by the noise and tri- 
umphant shouts of the hunters. The ditch is then filled with 
water; and after a while, they have recourse to it in order to 
quench their thirst and cool themselves, which they do by 
drawing the water into their trunks, and then squirting it 
over every part of their bodies. 

When the elephants have continued in the enclosure a few 
days, where they are regularly, though scantily, fed from 
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a scaffold on the outside, the door of the recom (an outlet 
about sixty feet long and very narrow) is opened, and one 
of the elephants is enticed to enter by having food thrown 
before it. When the animal has advanced, the gate is shut 
and well secured on both sides. Finding his retreat now 
cut off, and the place so narrow that he cannot turn him- 
self, he proceeds, and exerts his utmost efforts to break down 
the bars in front of him, running against them, screaming 
and roaring most violently, and battering them like a ram, 
by repeated blows with his head, retreating and advancing 
with the utmost fury. In his rage he even rises, and leaps 
upon the bars with his fore feet, striving to break them 
down with his weight, when he becomes fatigued with these 
exertions, ropes are, by degrees, put round him; and he 
is secured in a manner nearly similar to that adopted in 
taking the single males; and thus, in succession, ,they are 
all secured. 

The elephants are now separated, and each is given into 
the care of a keeper, who is appointed to attend and in- 
struct him. Under this man there are three or four others 
who assist, in supplying food and water, till the animal be- 
comes sufficiently tractable to feed himself. In a few days 
the keeper advances cautiously to the side of the clephant, 
and strokes and pats him with his hand, at the same time 
speaking to him in a soothing voice; and after a little while, 
the beast begins to know the keeper and obey his commands, 
By degrees the latter becomes familiar, and at length mounts 
upon the animal’s back, from one of the tame elephants. 
He gradually increases the intimacy, as the animal becomes 
more tame, till at last he is permitted to scat himself on 
his neck, from which place he is afterwards to regulate 
and direct all his motions. In five or six weeks the cle- 
phants becomes obedient to his keeper; his fetters are by 
degrees taken off; and generally in about six montlis he 
will suffer himself to be conducted from place to place, with 
as much complacency as if he had long been subdued. Care, 
however, is taken not to let him approach his former haunts, 
lest a recollection of them should induce him to attempt tu 
recover his liberty; for, it is generally believed, that if an 
elephant escape, after having been in bondage, it is not pos- 
sible, by any art, again to entrap him. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


‘** QO woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made: 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 


A ministering angel thou!” 
Wa tter Scort. 


THe character of women has in every age been a subject 
of high and general importance, but seldom has its determi- 
nation been candid, fair, and impartial. In states emerging 
from barbarism, woman, not yet emancipated from slavery, 
and the subjection that physical power in uncivilization re- 
quires, has bent beneath the imperious control of arbitrary 
sway: a slave to him who, a slave to himself, knows no will 
but his passions, and no restraint but his unsubdued and ir- 
regular inclinations; while, on the contrary, in countries 
where refinement and luxury prevail, women have been at 
times the idols of adoration or the victims of licentiousness.— 
their character necessarily resulting from their associations, 
and the circumstances in which they were placed. Equally 
with men the children of habit and association, few amongst 
tllem have had mental energy sufficient to raise themselves, 
above the narrow restrictions of surrounding circumstances 
to feel their dignity and importance in the scale of creation, 
and soar beyond the fetters of ignorance, superstition, or the 
prevailing influence of habit, education, and climate; yet, 
every age has furnished instances of some, who towering in 
native dignity and mental elevation have, like a meteor in the 
horizon, irradiated for a moment the darkened atmosphere, 
and surprized the unenlightened multitude by the splendour 
of its rays. In ages of ignorance, virtue shining with its pure 
and steady light has been seldom seen. Talent has been 
rarely appreciated; and those mild and soothing virtues, which 
in civilized society constitute the most attractive grace and 
best charm of woman, have been less estimated than the 
glaring pomp of showy attractions and the ostentatious display 
of attainments, 

- Fleeting as the passing breath 
Of wandering zephyrs on the pliant air ; 
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But woman, born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourish and unseen be great, 

To give domestic life its sweetest charm, 

With softness polish, and with beauty warm; 
Fearful of praise, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but heaven’s applauses, and her own.” 

The social virtues, which constitute the only solid basis of 
rational enjoyment, and domestic felicity, are scldom estimated, 
and never adequately appreciated, either in uncivilized coun- 
tries, or, by,unenlightened minds. Woman, in the zenith of her 
capacity for imparting happiness, is a being pure in mind 
and irreproachable in conduct; her cultivated reason and re- 
fined understanding enable her to discern that her duties, her 
destination, and her interest, are inseparably combined.—De- 
lighting to strew the flowers of felicity around the path of 
life;—to cull the buds of moral improvement from the most 
trivial passing occurrences, she becomes as it were, the link 
which unites the rational creation with the intellectual ;—borne 
on the wings of science, she soars into the hallowed regions 
of intelligent existence, discerns the necessary consequences 
of efficient actions alike in the moral as in the natural world; 
and, consequently, traces the importance of virtue, in all its 
bearings, to the, well being of society and the good of poste- 
rity: hence her anxiety;to instil into the minds of her chil- 
dren those principles from which virtue, under all contingen- 
cies, results. She perceives that virtue ultimately and inva- 
riably produces happiness, and vice necessarily engenders pain 
and misery. Indulgent to the failings of others, she affords 
no indulgence to her own.— 


Her bright example bids the soul to rise, 
In pristine vigour to its native skies, 
To claim, on high, its glorious destinies. 

The influence of woman progressively improves, civilizes, 
and refines society. Cultivated states are indebted to the fe- 
male sex for the improvement in the arts of life, the expan- 
sion of the social faculties, and moral powers, and all those 
exalted enjoyments of our intellectual nature which endear 
existence by embodying the reality, instead of the fallacious 
and ideal semblance, of pleasure. Woman’s influence in- 
creases proportionably to the advancement in civilization any 
state has attained, and it is always proportionably paramount 
over those to whom, in the scheme of infinite benceficence, she 
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was destined to be a rational companion and cheering friend, 
according to the refinement, elevation, and moral cultivation 
of their minds. The influence of woman, in states of barbarism, 
is passing as the gust of momentary passion ;—and on the une- 
ducated mind, like the vapour floating on the ignated air;— 
but, in civilized society, woman reigns a little queen, and in 
the bosom of sensibility and soul of refinement, her influence 
is like the dew of heaven—genial, perpetual, and fertilizing; 
generating, in the manly and dignified mind, the seeds of mo- 
ral excellence, which eventually produce 


The flowers of virtue and the fruits of bliss. 


If such be the powers of women, as history and impartial 
observation attest, how important, how very important to 
the interest of society, and the good of the human species, as 
well as to her own individual happiness, is the acquisition of 
those virtues which secure their influence and confirm their 
power.—In the wise ordination of nature, the influence of wo- 
man promotes her own and constitutes her husband’s hap- 
piness. 








Eliza’s wish his constant choice, 
Sacred to her his will. 


Thus traversing the vale of life, in the harmonious com- 
pact instituted by heaven and ordained by nature, the flow- 
ers of felicity spring at their feet, whose prolific seeds must 
germinate in the bosoms of posterity the according senti- 
ments of virtue, peace and love; but if woman mistake her 
duties, her station, and her destination,—if she assume to 
herself privileges which nature did not assign her, and ar- 
rogate to herself undue power and arbitrary sway, her in- 
fluence ceases; and, like the wave on the ocean, which ap- 
proaches the shore, it rises, and is seen no more ;—when once 
Jost the influence of women is seldom regained; her power 
vanishes the moment that virtue flies from the female breast, 
or that vanity, folly, or caprice, embody themselves in the 
fair angelic form of woman.—Fly then, my fair countrywomen, 
the approaches of the insidious foes, who in ten thousand shapes, 
attack unwary youth, who seek not only to undermine your 
own happiness, but to destroy your influence, and annihilate 
your power. Reign, ever reign, queens of this lower sphere, 
and shed around the sweets of happiness, and the bliss of love ; 
but, remember, that 


Woman by submitting only rules. 
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SACLE A LLL ELE ET LEA LEEDS IIE EMULE LE RIE Se 
Assumption, either of power, intellect, or talent, is incompa- 
tible with the modest dignity of woman—her wit should b 
concentrated around the social hearth, and her talents ex- 
cited to promote the happiness of her social connections. 
“ Her smile should throw 
The soft moon-light of peace o’er this valley of woe; 
And amid, the vast desert, reveal to our eyes, 
Where the green flowery path-way of happiness lies,” 











for 
‘In woman centres all that’s soft and kind, 
Gentle and beauteous, delicate, and fair ; 
Or seek you for a tender soul and mind, 
Which softens stern humanity, ’tis there: 
In her we find whate’er of bliss we know, 
She constitutes our chiefest heaven below.” 


Unjust and illiberal in the extreme is the insinuation that— 
“* Most women have no characters at all,” 


On the contrary, the exaltation of the female character is 
the surest basis of the moral elevation of a country, and the 
best security for the improvement and happiness of posterity. 
Attend then, lovely harbingers of bliss, to the exhortation ot 
the Greek poet.— 


“QO woman! by heaven ordain’d, to be 
Arbitress of man’s destiny! 
From thy sweet lip one tender sigh,— 
Oue glance from thine approving eye,— 
Can rise or bend him, at thy will, 
To virtue’s noblest flights, or worst extremes of ill, 


Be angel-minded! and despise 
Thy sex’s little vanities ; 
And let not passion’s lawless tide, 
Thy better purpose sweep aside! 
For woe awaits the evil hour, 
That lends to man’s annoy, thy heaven-entrusted power. 


Woman! ’tis thine to cleanse his heart 
From every gross uvholy part; 
Shine, in domestic solitude, 
To win him to be wise and good; 
His pattern, guide, and friend, to be: 
So give him back the heaven he forfeited ror THEE.” 


cnet ALOE 
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& FEW RATIONAL THOUGHTS ON THE FASHIONABLE TERM 


COMING OUT. 


(Concluded from page 190.) 


Tue amiable and ingenious young person, brought up ac- 
cording to the code of half a century ago, evinced by her 
deference to her parents atythe giddy season of youth, when 
both hope and imagination set the innocent heart on fire, 
her sense of needing their protection, and her gratitude for 
receiving it. Then the daughter, not preceeding, but follow- 
ing, the mother into the brilliant assembly,—“ sweetly blush- 
ing at the deep regard she drew!” sought the parental side 


at the termination of every dance; and obeyed the slightest 
signal for retreat, from the actual enjoyment of any part of 
the amusement. And why was all this?—In those days the 
mother occupied her own station in socicty; the station of 
her parental rights, by nature; and the judgment which is 
its consequences; _ and maintained it, by all the tender vigi- 


lance, the matronly reserves, which preserved her daughter’s 
dignity with her own. 

Acting on these principles, whether in youth or age, wo- 
men appeared in the eyes of men what they ought to be; 
deserving the companionship, the trust, of a manly heart; 
worthy to be the heads of their families, the repositories of 
their domestic comfort.—Then was seen the temperate, hospi- 
table family dinner; the social tea-table, where kindred and 
friends drew around in the confidence of mutual interest, in 
the enjoyment of mutual affection.—Then the winter fire-side 
was surrounded by blameless mirth, and the gay smile bright- 
ened in reflection from looks that they loved.—Then the sum- 
mer-evening sun set on the enamelled meadows, when the 
jocund step, or the musing thrill of hearts relying on each 
other, while the owners leaned on each ‘other’s’arm, traversed 
the glowing beam on the glancing sod.—But now, this is all 
over; domestic relations are abandoned, for fashionable rival- 
ries! and a family is never found at home, but when the doors 
are opened to admit the whole mob of the giddy world.—The 
once respectable character of mother, is self-degraded into 
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RM that of a sort of ballet-mistress:: and the young debutantes. 
whether as daughters, neices, or guests, regarding her as no 
better, hustle her about, from room to room, or house to 
house; while misses Harriet and Louisa, (for with plain man- 
ners, plain names are banished!) fly from party to party, til! 
the rising sun reminds them, that the vulgar hour for common 
people being astir has overtaken them! 
Ai Till that unwelcome harbinger, in vain the pale Jooks of their 
y her Chaperous had sought their averted eyes ; in vain the halt-asleep, 
wan drawled-out numbering of the passing hours, had been whis- 
1 fire, pered to their inattentive ears. Miss Harriet had slipped by, 
4 me flirting first with one, and then another, of all the fine mex 
oe inclined to flutter round her. Should the wearied mother at 
rr" last presume to hint a remonstrance, and say she is tired, if 
ver she escape either total neglect, or a pouting reply, the an- 
a of swer usually is in the venal tone of the object known to be 
's the the leading spring in both bosoms, “ Dear mamma, don’ 
f make me go now! that rich Mr. So and So, from Yorkshire, 
wt rs has Just asked me for the next quadrille.—He has been very 
vigi- particntar; and would be a much more suitable match for me | 
hter’s than papa’s friend, who has not half his fortune.”— 
The mother nods, between sleep and approbation, and away | 
—— trips the young lady, in renovated spirits, to level all her fs | 
. ie charms ;—not against the gentleman, so much as against his | | 
heat rent-roll, his well-timbered acres, superb mansion, town-house, | 
: and splendid equipages. Her female companions, gaze on bi 
ewig her with envy; their beaux, with shrugging shoulders, at the G 
10Spi- nen : a alla 4 
re good thing she may have caught; or the take in, most likely a 
fe of the admirer ;—for almost all in the same set, have the 4 | 
“ide same opinions;—why ?—They have all come out! and all been ne 
io previously prepared on the same model. . | 
at From the moment boys quit the paternal roof, to be intro- | 
we duced into the world, (for boys, now, are thrust forward in 
ouah the precedence of men;) the fashion is, to sct all sentiments | 
omni of respect to age or kindred at defiance. F athers are old cod- | 
is all gers, snobs, bores; in short, they have as many irreverential | 
rary abases in the modern nomenclature of the tonnish slang, as Bi 
rae their sons have names in the catalogue of fools.—And for | 
_The mothers, they are the very last objects in society to whom 3 
nae these polished gentlemen would be found paying, even a com- | 
mon necessary attention. But go back to the origin of this:— 
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Sons, as well as daughters, are too generally abandoned to 
a mercenary class of persons; sometimes servants, at others, 
tutors and governesses, who, from being usually treated as 
menials, gradually become such; and consequently inculcate 
little else than common surface accomplishments, leaving the 
minds of their pupils to shape themselves. And well they 
may so leave them; ‘for no child would listen to precepts 
which it saw its parents despise. Thus, then, on all sides, 
the youths hear, ‘“ you must Icarn this or that, (not to make 
you a wiser, or better man;) but to bustle your way through 
the world; to become rich, or admired;—or because other 
people learn these things, so must you!” Hence we cannot 
be surprised, when parents shew no more vital interest in 
the present and future welfare of their; offspring, that the 
frivolous minds they thus produce, should turn to frivolous 
matters alone’; and, the affections, which always strengthen 
the understanding, should sink into mere apathy to others, 
and self-concentration in themselves. Being taught, by tle 
hirelings around them, to regard themselves as the first ob- 
jects, every person, whether old or young, who happens to be 
unlike their fashionable cut, whether in manners or appear- 
ance, are pronounced “ Good for nothing, nobodies, quizes, Se.” 
and the self-created idols, or rather puppets, whether in male 
or female attire, all start forward, with the same eagerness 
for display, and jealous pre-eminence. Let us soberly con- 
sider the issue of so grievous a mistake in education, and 
its results. The career of life being turned into a theatre 
for rivalry, and rivalry of the most selfish, contemptible, and 
finally debasing objects; all the natural affections are smothered, 
all the relative duties trampled on. The son pants for his 
father’s death, to revel in his property: the brother dctests 
his sister, who is to be portioned off from the inherited pa- 
trimony; and the unmarried man, looks with an eye of se- 
rious address on no woman (however he may flirt with others) 
who has not a fortune worthy of his purchase! 

The young ladies, in their turn, deeming the aim of their life 
a splendid establishment, abhor all girls prettier, cleverer, or 
reported richer prizes than themselves; and should even their 
Own sisters come forward in any of these eclipsing charac- 
ters, they become as much the objects of spleen and dislike 
as the most celebrated of their female acquaintance. Every 
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art is brought into play, to acquire a numerous train of lo- 
vers; younger brothers to swell the list; the heirs of families 
to angle for as husbands, Thus, mutually sordid matches take 
place; and, too often, still the career of gallantry runs on; 
a sort of flirtation, from mere idleness, or ennui, which fre- 
quently terminates in guilt.—Infants are abandoned, for a se- 
ducers arms; and the good name of love blighted by a pre- 
tension to its sacred fires, having led them astray. Whereas, 
real love reveres the purity of its object: real love, is the 
offspring of the virtues; and by the same unpolluted bosom 
must it be nourished.—Real love, is the parent of happiness; 
innocence is her companion; and all the graces, the soft ame- 
nities of life, abide with her.—Her home is her paradise.— 
The children of such a union are brought up in simplicity 
and truth: to consider life a season for useful action, and 
manhood, therefore, a gift of dignity.—Her daughters look for 
happiness, rather than pleasure; and, in seeking one alone, 
they find both.—They regard the heart of the man they marry, 
rather than his titles; his character, rather than his wealth.— 
These form the most valuable part of England’s population, 
the middle classes of the people; with whom dwell the virtue 
of the nation; the name of the noble and upright Englishman; 
the character of the modest, the lovely partner of his bosom ;~ 


in one word, the comfort of a British home. 
L. 





MAY. 


Ir was anciently the custom for ail ranks of people to 
sO out a maying early on the first of May. Bourne tells 
us that, in his time, in the villages in the North of England, 
the juvenile part of both sexes were wont to rise a little 
alter midnight, on the morning of that day, accompanied 
with music and the blowing of horns, where they broke 
down branches from the trees, and adorned them with nose- 
gays and crowns of flowers. This done, they returned home- 
wards with their booty, about the time of sunrise, and made 
their doors and windows triumph in the flowery spoil. 

There was a time when this custom was observed by no- 
ble and royal personages, as well as the vulgar. Thus we 
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read, in Chaucer’s Court of Love, that, early on May-day, 
‘‘ Fourth goth al the Courts both most and lest, to fetch the 
flouris fresh, and braunch, and blome.” 
Milton has the following beautiful song:— 


ON MAY MORNING. 

‘ Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May; who, from her green lap, throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves ate of thy dressing ; 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing: 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 


The above song is said to be still sung on the top of one 
of the colleges in Oxford, every May morning, at sun-rise. 

Misson, in his travels in England, translated by Ozell, 
p. 307, says, ‘* On the first of May, and-the five and six 
days following, all the pretty young country girls that serve 
the town with milk, dress themselves up very neatly, and 
borrow abundance of silver plate, whereof they make a py- 
ramid, which they adorn with ribands and flowers, and 
carry upon their heads, instead of their common milk-pails. 
In this equipage, accompanied by some of their fellow milk- 
maids and a bagpipe or fiddle, they go from door to door. 
dancing before the houses of their customers, in the midst 
of boys and girls that follow them in troops; and every bo- 
dy gives them something.” 

“The Mayings,” says Mr. Strutt, ‘“ are in some sort yet 
kept up by the milk-maids at London, who go about the 
streets with their garlands and music, dancing; but this trac- 
ing is a very imperfect shadow of the original sports; for 
May-poles were sect up in the streets, with various martial 
shows, morris-dancing, and other devices, with which, and 
revelling, and good cheer, the day was passed away. At 
night they rejoiced, and lighted up their bonfires.” 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’s HoLipay.—May-day, in London, has 
long been the chimney-sweeper’s holiday; they decorate them- 
selves with flowers, ribands, and tinsel, and dance in the streets. 
This practice is likely to become obsolete, as infant chimney- 
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sweepers are going out of fashion, from the excessive cruelty 
necessary to be used in training them to climb the flues, and 
from the adoption of a machine, invented by Mr. Smart, tor 
cleansing chimneys, in order to supersede the use of climb- 
ing children. There exists in London a Society for this 
purpose. 

29th.— Kino Cuares II. Restorep.—On the 8th of May. 
1660, Charles II. was proclaimed in London and Westminster. 
and afterwards throughout his dominions. On the 10th, be 
came to the Hague; on the 23d he embarked with his two 
brothers for England, and landed at Dover on the 25th, where 
he was received by General Monk, and some of the army. 
He was then attended by numbers of the nobility and gentry 
to Canterbury; and on the 29th he made his magnificent entry 
into London. This day is also his birth-day. 

In some parts of England it is customary for the common 
people to wear oak-leaves, covered with leaf-gold, in their hats, 
in commemoration of the concealment of Charles II. in a 
certain oak, after the battle of Worcester. ‘To this tree. 
not far from Boscobel-house, the king and his companion, 
Colonel Careless, resorted, when they thought it no longer 
safe to remain in the house; clambering up by the hen-roost 
ladder, and the family giving them victuals on a nut-hook. 


OG er 


THE SEXAGENARIAN; 
OR, A 


Bachelor's Reminiscences. 


CHAPTER II. 
(Concluded from page 200.) 

It was some time after my unfortunate adventure with the 
wooden leg, that I was enabled to calm the tumultuous agita- 
tion of my heart. Not that I was really in love; oh no! it 
was the mere evanescent infatuation of boyhood, arrested by the 
first comely female object that had passed across the vista 
of its fancy. Still, while it lasted, it possessed the intense 
energy of enthusiasm, and seemed to augment (I know not 
how) the native romance of my character. ‘Ibis last, indeed 
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Ne 
kept pace with my growth; and filled my mind with those 
wild and fantastic chimeras which are pardonable only in 
love. Oh! the raptares that I used to anticipate, in attaching 
myself to some interesting virgin, who was far gone in a 
galloping decline. How I gloated over the idea of living 
alone for her, in some sequestered cottage, where she might 
watch the dying day, and illustrate her similar decline. 
We would retire, I thought, to an arcadian valley (Llangollin, 
for instance, the Tempe of North Wales) where we would 
wander, heart-linked, among secluded and superannuated 
mountains. And when day broke upon the summits of these 
same superannuated mountains, we would ascend their 
alpine ridges, to view the landscape slumbering beneath us; 
and revealing, as the mists of night slowly dispersed, its 
varied attractions of wood and water, hill and dale, flushed 
with the dews of morning, and alive with the melody of 
birds and bumpkins. And then, in the grey twilight, when 
the flocks, summoned by their tinkling supper bell, came 
bleating to the fold, we would return, me thought, to our 
sequestered cottage, and sink to repose in each others arms. 
And if my (what shall I call her?) Fidele wept, why then, 
I would weep too! and if, by any unlucky accident, she 
departed this life, I would indite the most heart-rending 
elegies on her loss, under the sentimental and superintending 
patronage of the Editor of the Ladies’ Museum, 

These, gentle reader, were the first crude rhapsodies of a 
romantic youth, on whom life was opening with the vivid 
splendour of an Indian dawn; and whose fancy, unblighted, 
as yet, by the frost of a cold and wintry world, lighted up, 
with a thousand rainbow tints, the glittering temple of its 
mind, 

It was under the resistless influence that this sensibility, 
excited, that I first became acquainted with my second and 
last love, Sophia K—. Never can I forget her. Tall and 
slim, with bright black eyes, a Grecian nose, and a coun- 
tenance expressive of every varying emotion. Her age might, 
perhaps, be twenty-five or six, a time, in my mind, most 
auspicous to a female; a time, when the somewhat awk- 
ward but interesting bashfulness of the girl, has sobered into 
the graceful carriage of the woman, and the heart is only 
steadied, not blunted, by experience. 
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To an amiable and beautiful female, there is something 
ennobling in the enthusiasm with which a young heart bows 
itself down before her. The adulation of man, experience 
may lead her to distrust; but the reverential worship of 
boyhood, when the mantling cheek, the glistening eye, the 
timid and faltering voice, attest it’s perfect sincerity, can 
never—never be mistaken. This appeared to be the case 
with Sophia. In the earlier stages of our acquaintance, she 
had marked my invariable embarrassment, and naturally attri- 
buted it to the cause most flattering to a woman’s vanity. 
But this state of suspense could not last long, and, in a 
short time, I had the supreme extacy of creating a warm 
interest in the purest heart that ever throbbed. 

It was about this time that my father died, and left me 
in possession of an unincumbcred estate in Berkshire. When 
the funeral duties were performed, I hasted to Sophia with 
the intelligence. I found her, however, (though I had left her 
but for a month to attend my father’s last moments,) struck 
with that fatal disorder of our Northern climate—con- 
sumption. A cold, neglected, had debilitated a frame natu- 
rally delicate. Still the disease was as yet but weak; and 
evinced itself only in transient and intermittent symptoms. 
Now then I had my wish; I was in love with a girl who 
was consumptive, in the strictest sense of the word, yet 
what became of my romance? Like other day-dreams, 
it had fled, unable to stand the urthial touch of reality. 

But why prolong my narrative ?—Summer came andjwent ; 
winter overcast the face of the earth; and each revolving 
season found Sophy drawing nearer to the grave. I was 
with her every hour of the day; we read, we conversed to- 
gether; but nothing could reanimate her drooping spirits. 
She was marked for the church-yard—Decay traced it’s 
wa ning finger over a forehead, pure as the snows of Olym- 
pus, and looked out in mournful sweetness, from beneath 
the dark fringe of her eye-lids. Perhaps, the kindness of 
the Deity has ordained that consumption, as it is the most 
dangerous, should also be the most flattering disorder; for 
even when the icy hand of death is freezing up, one 
by one, the warm springs of life, the mind of the misguided 


Victim anticipates, with confidence, the hour of complete 
recovery, 
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Sophia was an instance of this fallacious enthusiasm. She 
spoke of the approaching spring, as a season that would 
infallibly restore her to health; projected improvements in 
my lately acquired estate; described the manner in which 
our life should glide away, happy in each others society ; 
and, in fact, took every opportunity of diverting her mind 
and mine, from the subject of her malady. This state of 
things lasted but a few months; and then it was evident 
that her days were numbered in the land. The physician, 
who had hitherto attended her, took his last leave, and as 
he gazed on her pallid brow, so wan, yet so lovely in it’s 
desolation, he felt that all was over. She lingered, however, 
until Autumn (her favourite season) had enriched the land- 
scape with the varied beauties of its saddening tints; and 
then passed, like a dream, away. No one was with her 
when she died; for she had quitted the chamber of sick- 
ness, and was found stretched a corpse in the arbour where 
we had first met. A smile was on her countenance, in death: 
so that I had at least the satisfaction of reflecting, that her 
last moments had been tranquil and happy. 

Eight and thirty years have rolled over my head, since 
this terrible bereavement occurred; but even now, when I 
wander along the myrtle arbour where I once wandered 
with Sophia, I feel that there are moments when my heart 
admits not of consolation, I began these confessions in 
merriment—I conclude them in heaviness of heart ; and when 
I reflect on what I might have been, and on what I now 
am; when I remember that, once raised to the highest pitch 
of human happiness, I was dashed, in an instant, to an 
abyss of misery below; I feel yet stunned and deadened 
by the fall. Still I am not wholly without consolation; for 
the years that plant wrinkles in my brow, tell me, that I 
am drawing hourly to the tomb; and the kindness of friend- 
ship has anticipated my request, that when I am conveyed 
to my last home, I may be laid by the side of Sophia. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 











THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS; translated 
from the Greek, and illustrated by Physiognomical Sketches. 
To which are subjoined, the Greek Text, with Notes, and 
Hints on the individual Varieties of the Haman Nature. 
By Francis Howell. 1824.—pp. 261. 


Tuis volume, whether we consider it with reference to the 
editorial and literary labours of Mr. Howel, or whether we 
look at its embellishments, graphical and typographical, may 
be pronounced to be one of the most tasteful and elegant 
works which have lately been published.—These ‘ Charac- 
ters,” or moral Portraitures of Theophrastus, have been made 
known to modern readers through the medium of a multitude 
of translations and imitations, in various modern languages. 
M. de la Bruyere, in his delineations of French manners, 
has most successfully followed in the track of the Greek Phi- 
losopher. His exposure of the faults and foibles of mankind, 
may serve to afford a good general idea of the nature and 
design of the ancient treatise, which is the subject of this 
article. But many persons, who are unacquainted with the 
language in which Theophrastus wrote, may wish to form a 
more precise notion of the sketches of national character and 
manners, which his work exhibits; and to such, in particular, 
we recommend the Version and Commentary with which Mr. 
Howell has furnished us. 

As a specimen of the translation, we shall extract the well- 
drawn character of the Grumbler. 

“A petulant temper will make occasion where it cannot find 
reason, for murmurings and rebukes. If his friend send the 
Grumbler a portion from a feast, he returns by the bearer 
no other answer than this—‘ What then, didst thou grudge 
me thy broth and thy small wine, that I was not invited to 
supper?” He repels the fondness of his mistress, while he mut- 
ters,—* I wonder, now, whether you love me in truth.’ He 
quarrels with Heaven, not, as he says, because it rains; but 
because the rain comes too late. If he finds a purse on the 
road, he exclaims. ‘ Copper; ah! it is not my luck to find gold !’ 
Having purchased a slave, after long haggling with the ven- 
dor, at a very low price, he says,—‘ Think you I should have 
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got him so cheap, if he had been of any worth” To the mes- 
senger, who brings him the happy tidings of the birth of a son, 
he replies,—‘ Aye, and if you were to add, that I have just 
lost the half of my fortune, you would only say what is true.’ 
After. he has gained a cause, by the unanimous verdict of 
the judges, he turns upon his advocate, whom he upbraids 
for having omitted some particulars in his defence. When, 
on an emergency, his friends support him with ample loans, 
and say, ‘ Come, now be joyful,’ he replies,—‘ How can I be 
joyful, seeing that all this money must be repaid; and that 
ever after I must owe to each of you a debt of gratitude?’ 

The Notes appended to this work embrace a variety of topics 
connected with the Science of Intellectual Physics; and they 
are distinguished by a spirit of practical philosophy, which 
renders them, at once, interesting to the theoretical enquirer 
and to the common reader. ‘Those who are interested, (and 
who is not?) in the cultivation of youthful minds, will be gra- 
tified with the perusal of the following remarks; as they con- 
tain hints conducive to the increase of domestic happiness and 
personal comfort.— 

“ Strange as it may seem, itis true, that there are beings 
to be found, who, far from resting in the direct gratification 
of animal appetites, revel, with a lively zest, among all the 
things that are most foul and loathsome in the sad condi- 
tions of our earthly nature. Sensuality, force of temper, in- 
ertness, obtundity of perception, personal idolatry, and the 
destitution of the higher and better emotions of humanity, 
are the ingredients of a constitution of this order. 

“Filth, and the slavery of woman, go together, as the con- 
comitants of brutal degradations of human nature. To woman 
is entrusted the preservation of the dignity of man: if slic 
be degraded, he wallows in dishonour. Her duty and her 
interests require that she be the strict, if not the stern, censor 
of manners; and so far as it may be done, without pradery, 
and without affectation, it is her part to disguise all the cir- 
cumstances of animal life, by the elevation of her sentiments, 
or the adornments of her fancy. The domestic life touches 
cioscly, at many points, upon the Iess noble condition of 
our physical existence; but woman, placed, as she is, in 
the very centre of this sphere, is endowed with purities cf 
feeling, and graces of action, that enable her to redecm 
these humbling circumstances of our nature from disgust- 
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A 
Woman, then, is not a Sylph—the object of heartless and sen- 


sual idolatry ; but the active steward of man’s mixed cconomy, 
a graceful mediatrix between mind and matter. It is from these 
hands that man is to receive the goods of sense,—by these 
hands that the ills of the body are to be assuaged: and as the 
office cannot confer honour upon the performer, the performer 
must be such as shall shed lustre upon the office. So long 
as woman is true to ber duty, man is kept in alliance with 
the higher world of being ; and she, as his companion, sharcs 
fully in the benefit. Neither poverty, nor sickness, nor age, 
can despoil her of this, her true honour, aud practicable 
happiness: nothing can take it from her; unless, forgetful of 
herself, she permits the invasion of grossness, impurity, and 


disorder.” 
The wood cuts which pleasingly illustrate this volume are 


excellently executed by S. Williams, Thompson, and others, 
from the designs of an amateur artist. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SALVATOR ROSA. By 

Lady Morgan. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1824. 

(Concluded from page 232.) 

In our preceding notice of Lady Morgan’s memoirs of 
Salvator, we icft the artist at Rome, in the midst of his pro- 
fessional career: employed in earning that celebrity which 
is ever the meed of genius, when it is not paralised by in- 
superable indolence of disposition; a fault with which Rosa 
was by no means chargeable. His errors originated in a 
restless impetuosity of temper, which involved him in difficul- 
ties, quarrels, and crimes. Hence it was that he became a 
partaker in the sanguinary conspiracy of Massaniello! and 
hence his various wanderings from Rome to Viterbo, to Na- 
ples, to Florence, and to Rome again; at which last place 
ihe concluding scenes of his life occurred. For much inte- 
resting information relative to the busy career of this great 
painter, we must refer our readers to the work before us; 
from which we shall, however, give one more extract, descrip- 
tive of the death of Salvator Rosa. 

“Early in the morning of the 15th of March [1574], that 
month so delightful in Rome, the affectionate and anxious 
confessor, who seems to have been always at his post, ascended 
the Monte della Trinita, for the purpose of taking his usual 
place at the bed’s head of the fast declining Salvator.—The 
young Agosto flew to meet him at the door, and with a 
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countenance radiating with joy, informed him of the good 
news, that his Signor Padre had given evident symptoms of 
recovery, in consequence of the bursting of an inward ulcer.’ 

“‘ Baldovini followed the sanguine boy to his father’s cham- 
ber. But to all appearance, Salvator was suffering great 
agony. ‘ How goes it with thee, Rosa?’ asked Baldovini 
kindly, as he approached him.—‘ Bad, bad!’ was the emphatic 
reply. While writhing with pain, the sufferer, after a mo- 
ment, added:—‘ To judge by what I now endure, the hand 
of death grasps me sharply.’ 

“In the restlessness of pain, he now threw himsolf on the 
edge of the bed, and placed his head on the bosom of Lucrezia, 
who sat supporting and weeping over him. His afflicted son 
and friend took their station at the other side of his couch, and 
stood watching the issue of these sudden and frightful spasms 
in mournful silence. At that moment a celebrated Roman 
physician, the Doctor Catanni, entered the apartment. He 
felt the pulse of the patient, and perceived that he was fast 
sinking. He communicated his approaching dissolution to 
those most interested in the melancholy intelligence, and 
it struck all present with unutterable grief. Baldovini, how- 
ever, true to his sacred calling, even in the depth of his 
human affection, instantly dispatched the young Agosto to 
the neighbouring Convent Della Trinita, for the holy Via- 
ticum. While life was still fluttering at the heart of Sal- 
vator, the officiating priest of the day arrived, bearing with 
him the holy apparatus of the last mysterious ceremony of 
the church. The shoulders of Salvator were laid bare, and 
anointed with the consecrated oil; some prayed fervently, 
others wept, and all even still hoped; but the taper which 
the Doctor Catanni held to the lips of Salvator while the 
Viaticum was administered, burned brightly and steadily! 
Life’s last sigh had transpired, as Religion performed her 
last rite.” 

’ The foregoing passages adequately exemplify Lady Mor- 
gan’s peculiar style of composition, which is loose, flowery, 
and inaccurate. As in some of her other productions, the 
general narrative here is interesting, and the facts which 
she has selected are placed in a striking point of view: 
but the sentiments with which her work is interspersed are, 
frequently, such as demand the reprobation of every friend 
to the best interests of mankind, 
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COUNTRY BELLES; or Gossips Outwitted. By Agues 
Anne Barber. In three Volumes. London. 1824. 12mo. 
pp. 245, 250, 275. 


Ir this novel is, as we are informed in the Preface, “ the 
first effort of a very young female,” it may safely be pro- 
nounced to be a production highly creditable to the talents 
of the writer. The incidents, indeed, are neither new nor strik- 
ing; and the characters and manners seem to be drawn rather 
from books than from real life; but, on the other hand, the nar- 
rative is in general well conducted; the dialogue is often easy 
and spirited; and the spirit and language, with a few excep- 
tions, correct and appropriate. 

The heroine of this tale is represented as being the offspring 
of a private marriage. Deprived of her mother by death, almost 
as soon as she was born, withdrawn from the protection of her 
father by accident, and brought up, asa deserted orphan, in 
the family of her uncle. A nobleman falls in love with her, 
whose mother objects to his marrying the young lady, in 
consequence of the mystery in which her origin is involved. 
But the prepossessions against her are removed by the stea- 
dy propriety of her conduct; and, after being rescued, by the 
spirited exertions of her noble admirer, from the violence of 
a mean and unprincipled ruffian, who had carried her off, 
her virtues are rewarded by the discovery that she is herself 
the daughter of the Earl of Rockland; and she is united in 
wedlock to the man of her heart, with the approbation of 
the friends of both parties. 

This is a slight outline of the story; which is enlivened 
with the coincident adventures of the less prominent person- 
ages, who help to fill up the canvass. Among these are the 
gossipping belles of the country town, in which the scene is 
chiefly laid; the description of whose absurdities is rather 
overcharged, though it is, on the whole, very amusing. 

Our survey of this little work has led us to form a favour- 
able opinion of the latent powers of the fair writer; and we 
think we may venture to prognosticate, that, when age and 
experience shall have matured her judgment, and improved 
her taste,industry, and application will only be necessary, 
to enable her to attain a considerable degree of literary 
eminence. 
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FREDERICK MORLAND: By the Author of “ Lochiel ; 
or the Field of Culloden;” &c. &c. In two volumes. 
1824. 12mo. pp. 280, 251. 

Tuts novel has no distinguishing character. The narra- 
tive, though not positively dull, possesses but little attrac- 
tion either in the matter or style. The best scenes con- 
tain satirical descriptions of a literary society at Edinburgh. 
These, however, are so highly caricatured, and in so coarse 
a manner, as to lead to a suspicion that the writer, in 
making some of these delineations, has been actuated by mo- 
tives not strictly justifiable. Exclusive of this circumstance, 
these volumes afford no grounds for either censure or praise. 








Entelligence relative to Literature and the Arts 


ST. ROMAN’S WELL.—This latest production of the Author of Waverly, 
has furnished the ground-work of an Opera, which has been lately offered 
to the Manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, and accepted. It is said to be written 
by a Mr. Adair, a Student in the University of Edinborough. 

Literary Discovery. — A M.S. containing extracts from the Letters 
of Seneca, from the Institutes of Justinian, and from the works of Diogenes 
Laertius has been discovered in Germany, by Dr. Goering. 

Goethe.—A festival was held at Weymar, the 28th o? August, 1623, to 
celebrate the seventy-fourth anniversary of the birth-day of Goethe; whose 
Memoirs have just been published.— 

American Artist.—Trumbale, the Painter, who was employed by the 
Cougress of the United States, to paint four pictures commemorative of the 
American Revolution, has just finished the last, which represents Washing 
ing resigning his military commission, at the close of the war of 
Independence. 

Mr. Kean.—This celebrated Dramatic performer, at the recent Dinner 
of the Drury Lane Fund Society, announced his intention of leaving 
his native country shortly for Italy. 

An Appendix to Captain Parry’s Second Voyage is about to be pub- 
lished; and also the Private Journal of Captain Lyon. 

Merico.—Mr. Bullock’s Exhibition of ancient Mexican monuments and 
other curiosities from North America has deservedly attracted.a vast 
concourse of spectators. It has been honoured with the visits of the 
Duke of Sussex and the Princess Augusta. 

Stonchenge and Avebury.—An ingenious artist is preparing for exhibition 
imieresting madels of these singular monuments of Druidical antiquity. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR APRIL, 1824. 


We shall first state, in as abridged a manner as possible, 
the few occurrences of interest in the parliamentary business 


of the month :— . ' 
A bill bas been introduced into the House of Lords by 


the Marquis of Lansdown, to enable the Unitarians, under 
certain regulations, to perform the ceremony of marriage in 
their own Chapels, after having previously given due publicity 
to the intention, by the usual notice in their Parish Churches 
It was a good deal opposed by the bishops; but, after much de- 
bate, the bill was eventually read a second time, and there ap- 
pears no doubt but it will pass into a law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has introduced a bill into 
the House for the regulation of the beer tax, and for a more 
equal apportioning of the duties, The bill has created much 
sensation among those whose interest it affects; but as the 
public will eventually be benefitted by its provisions, the 
opposition to its progress is very feeble. 

A very material and salutary change is about to take place 
in the common law proceedings, by the institution of County 
Courts, in which a regularly appointed barrister of five years 
standing, is to preside as assessor; these Courts are to have 
cognizance of all actions of debt under ten pounds; and are 
to be held four times a year, at each of the places previously 
appointed by the Justices in Session, and are to sit from day to 
day, till all the causes for trial are disposed of. 

Parliament was adjourned, forthe Easter recess, on Maundy 
Thursday, until Monday, May 3rd, a much longer recess than 
has taken place for many Sessions past. Such is the forward 
state of the public business, that is, the measures which de- 
pend more immediately on the ministers to bring forward, that 
it is calculated the prorogation of Parliament will take place 
as early as the 15th of June. Useful business, rather than 
speculative debates, have been the order of the day, and they 
have saved much time. It is curious to observe, how much long 
speeches, that used to be so generally lamented by the ‘‘ good 
old king,” are going out of fashion. 
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Domestic-INTELLIGENCE.—Two lamentable circumstances 
have occurred, by which the public interest in the Discovery Ex- 
pedition about to sail, has been very greatly affected. Lieut, 
Hume Johnson, of the Fury, who had, for some time, laboured 
under a very disordered state of mind, put a period to his 
existence, by firing a double-barrelled gun into his mouth, the 
contents of which penetrated his brain, and caused instant 
death. A verdict to this effect was given by the Jury who sat 
on the occasion. 

Another inquest was held by the same coroner, J. Carter, 

esq. on the body of W. Thompson, quarter-master of the 
Griper, discovery ship, who was found hanging in the lashing 
of his hammock; although immediately cut down, and medi- 
cal aid procured, the spark of life was extinct—Verdict— 
“ Tnsanity.” 
DREADFUL ACCIDENT AT LeWisHAM.—In the carly part of 
the month, an accident happened in the above village. A 
young man named Henry Large, being suspected of throwing 
some oil of vitriol over a female servant’s clothes, he was 
placed in the round-house at Lewisham, preparatory to his 
final examination before the Bench which sits at Greenwich. 
In his confinement he was joined by his half-brother, Thomas 
Large, who insisted upon remaining in confinement with him. 
The next morning, about two o’clock, a most dreadful scream- 
ing and cries of distress were heard in the village, which 
alarmed the inhabitants.—It appeared that the tire had com- 
municated to the straw, forming the wretched bed of these 
men; and, before proper assistance could be rendered, they 
both perished by suffocation. 

An inquest on Count Schulembourg, a Hanoverian, was held 
on the llth, at the One Tun Inn, in Chandos-street, Covent- 
Garden. This nobleman was unfortunately knocked down in 
Chandos-street, by the carriage of George Garrow, esq. 
nephew to the Baron, as he was crossing the road—and so 
much injured, that he soon afterwards expired, A veriict ot 
accidental death, was recorded. 

The King’s Levee was unusually crowded on Wednesday, 
7th inst; at one time upwards of one thousand persons were 
present, of all ranks and characters—The greatest novelty, 
(for upon the whole the thing was singularly dull,) was the 
making of Mr. Laurie, the respectable saddler, and under 

Sheriff, a knight; unless, indeed, we except the non-accept- 
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ance of the high distinction by Mr. Whittaker, the bookseller, 
his respectable colleague. 

Miss Paton.—The proprietors of the Haymarket Theatre, 
have just been nonsuited, in an action which they brought 
against the father of this young actress, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, for an alleged breach of agreement, 

This month an action was brought by a Miss Dick, against 
the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, a dissenting minister, for a breach 
of promise of marriage. Mr. Brougham led the plaintifl’s case, 
and Mr. Scarlett the defendant’s ; but, contrary to the usual 
practice, after the pleadings had been opened, the defendant's 
counsel addressed the jury, and complimented the lady as 
being every thing that was amiable, and estimable, and the 
defendant as anxious to make every reparation in his power. 
except that one which would be most likely to satisfy poor 
Miss Dick, and that he was debarred from performing, by 
some domestic circumstances. Miss Dick’s counsel was satisficd 
with what Mr. Scarlett had said, and in consequence, a juror 
was withdrawn, and the matter ended. 

The Lord Mayor’s dinner and ball, on Easter Monday, were 
numerously attended. At six o’clock, the company were intro- 
duced into the Egyptian-hall, where tables were laid for up- 
wards of 400 persons. Among the distinguished visitors, 
were His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Mr. Canning, 
Lord William Russell, Lord Nugent, Lord Ebrington, Sir 
Ronald Fergusson, Mr. C. W. Wynne, Mr. Lambton, &c. 
About ten o’clock, all persons having tickets were admitted, 
to the number of eighteen-hundred ; and svon after, dancing 
commenced, and was kept up: with great spirit till a late hour 
in the morning. From the judicious arrangements which were 
made, much of that inconvenience which has hitherto been ex- 
perienced was avoided, and refreshments were abundantly dis- 
tributed. Some, however, amidst such a multitude, could not 
fail of disappointment, and a little confusion occasionally 
occurred, but nothing to mar the general happiness of the 
evening. 
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THE DRAMA. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A NEW farce, which was announced for representation at 
this house, is said to have been withdrawn, in consequence 
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of the principal performer having thought proper to decline 
acting the part assigned to him.—Among the musical enter- 
tainments of the Lent season, just ended, may be noticed the 
Oratorio called “ The Prophecy,” as deserving of much appro- 
bation. Pope’s well known sacred pastoral, The Messiah, has 
afforded the words of this piece; and we cannot bestow on 
the Composer higher praise than to say, that he has done 
justice to his subject. This gentleman, whose name is Wade, 
appears to have imitated Mozart, of whom he promises to 
prove no mean rival. Much praise is also due to the perfor- 
mers, especially Mr. Braham and Miss Paton. 

The Easter Pantomimical Entertainment produced here 
is a shewy exhibition, of which the title will be sufficient. It 
is called “Zoroaster, or The Spirit of the Star!” 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 

Tue Oratorios, at this theatre, were got up ina fine style. 
Mr. Bishop, the musical composer at this theatre, has, 
we are told, been engaged for the next season at Drury Lane, 
with a salary of £300 a year. 

On the 10th inst. Mr. Fawcett took his benefit as stage 
manager. The new Comedy, Pride shall have a Fall, was 
acted to a full house. At the commencement of the Easter 
Holidays a new and splended spectacle was, as usual, ex- 
hibited here. The play-house advertisements, with a supera- 
hundance of epithets, term it “a New Grand, Melo-dramatie, 
Egyptian, Romantic Tale of Enchantment, called the Spirits 
of the Moon, or the Inundation of the Nile.” 


THE SURREY THEATRE. 
I'nts house was opened on the 19th inst., when a melo- 
dramatic piece was performed, founded on a tale in Mr. Moore’s 
delighful poem, Lalla Rookh. In this spectacle a camel was 


‘ introduced, said to have been the identical animal which 


tle famous Ali Pacha presented to Napoleon Bonaparte.—The 
exhibition proved fatal to this unfortunate performer. One 
of the trap doors on the stage, not being properly secured, 
broke open with the weight of the camel, when stepping on it, 
The creature fell through the aperture, and was so injured that 
it dicd soon after. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR MAY, 1824. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 


A pREss composed of brown Cypress cord, made high; the 
fronts wrap over with folds, and are ornamented with straps 
of the same material, edged with frillings of broad net o1 
crape, to correspond in colour with the dress. The sleeves 
are rather wide, and are ornamented on the shoulders with 
a similar trimming, The skirt is rather long, and is finished 
round the bottom with a wadded hem, surmounted by two 
fulnesses of the same material, headed by narrow pipings. 
With this dress is worn a beautiful pink satin bonnet, trim- 
med with pink satin bows, intermixed with Provence roses 
and ears of ripe corn. 

A cornette cap is worn under this bonnet. The hair in 
full curls, on each side of the face.—Limerick gloves, and 
black kid shoes. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A DRESs composed of white net over blue satin: the body 
is low, and is trimmed round the edge with a rouleauw of satin, 
and interspersed cross-ways with riband; the sleeves are 
full, puckered, and finished round the border with a fall of 
blond; the skirt of the dress is ornamented with satin leaves; 
the space in the middle is separated by a small star, and 
completed round the edge by a broad satin hem, slightly 
to correspond with the leaves. 

Head-dress: The hair is arranged on the summit of thi 
head in an Apollo’s knot, and in full curls on each side of 
the face. A plume of white ostrich feathers falls over the 
right side, and is confined in the centre by a gold comb. 
White kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 





These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Prerpoinz, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


ALTHouGH a number of our most distinguished fashion- 
ables are enjoying, the Easter holidays at their country-seats, 
yet the metropolis is unusually full. 


Pelisses of Gros de Naples, or Levantine, now form the 
chief attraction for out-door costume; the newest ornament 
down the sides and bust, is called the Zephyr plume, which 
differs but little from the Mexican, except that the rouleaux, 
which compose it, are lighter. 


We have scen a beautiful pelisse, intended to be worn at 
the various elegant morning lounges and exhibitions, which 
are now open in the metropolis. It is composed of leat- 
green Gros de Naples, ornamented from the commencement 
of the bust to the end of the skirt, with an elegant braided 
trimming, formed of narrow rouleaux, and finished at the 
outward points by trefoils. It is fastened down the centre 
with embossed buttons, and the bottom of the skirt is finished 
with two wadded rouleaux, At the top of the sleeve is a 
small epaulette, braided, to correspond with the bust, and the 
wrists are finished with a similar trimming. The bonnet is 
of a new and becoming shape, and is composed of pearl co- 
loured Gros de Naples; the crown is ornamented with bouffaut 
trimming, slightly interspersed with red and white roses. 
A cornette of Urling’s fine lace is worn under this bonnet, 
and the pelisse is surmounted by a double frill of the same 
material. With this charming dress is worn a gold-chain 
and eye-glass. 


Leghorn bonnets have at length made their appearance: 
and may be expected to become very general in the course 
of this month. Bonnets of black or coloured satin, or of 
white figured Gros de Naples, are very prevalent. Flowers, 
as ornaments, are much in favour. 


The newest gowns for half-dress are composed of Gros de 
Naples, with a small sprig; they are of light and modest co- 
lours; and with the addition of a shawl, form a beautifu 
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out-door dress for morning exhibitions, or public prome- 
nades. The border of these dresses is ornamented by nar- 
row flounces of plain sarsenet, in festoons; each flounce is 
headed by a satin rouleau, in bias, about two shades darker. 
The dress is made partially low, and the bust is trimmed with 
straps across, in Brandenburghs, cach finished by a wrought 
silk button: the sleeves are rather full, and, with the cufls 
at the wrists, are finished in the most simple manner. 


lull-dresses are chiefly composed of lace or tulle, over white, 
blue, or pink satin, and are trimmed and ornamented accord- 
ing to taste. A foliage of crape is a much admired trimming 
for these dresses. 


The most approved head-dresses, for dinner partics and 
evening concerts, are turbans and toques. The rainbow elas- 
tic scarfs, when tastefully pinned up, form magnificent tur- 
bans; a delicate drooping plume renders them very appropriate 
to a full-dress party. Dress hats are of white satin, orna- 
mented with blond and spring flowers. Highland caps are 
also worn in half dress. Under the bonnets, cornettes of 
blond are invariably seen. 


Garnets form a favourite article in jewellery, for half dress, 
and pearls in full dress, ‘The most admired handkerchiel 
brooch, represents a gordian knot, the bows are formed of 
yold enamel, or polished stecl. 


The favourite colours are leaf-green, ethereal blue, violet, 
and rose-pink. 





THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


THe public promenades of this gay metropolis are now 
crowded with fashionables of the first rank. Among the most 
admired dresses for the season, we may mention a beautiful 
silk pelisse of a light blue Gros de Naples, made en blouse. 
Those of levantine, are also in favour; but the most »revailing 
out-door covering for walking is a Cachemere shawl, worn 
over a high dress of dark-coloured Gros de Naples, 
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White satin hats, trimmed with crépe lisse, are much in fa- 
vour for carriage dress. They are greatly admired for the 
taste and fancy displayed in the crape ornaments, which re- 
present plumage, flowers, &c. Bonnets of Gros de Naples, 
of adark colour, are worn in morning walks; they are lined 
with some lively colour, bound and trimmed with riband of 
the same colour as the lining, and trimmed at the edges with 
broad black lace. 











Evening dresses are chiefly composed of coloured levantine : 
they are trimmed with white lace, and have short full sleeves, 
of the same material as the dress; to which are attached 
transparent white sleeves, wreathed round the arms with 
white satin vouleaux.—High dresses of Gros de Naples, of a 
dark colour are much worn for home costume, and for the 
morning promenade; at the border are five rouleaux, wadded, 
placed at equal distances, and entwined with satin riband, 
which gives them a novel and rich appearance. The fa- 
vourite material for ball-dresses is tulle, with gold or silver 
lama. The ball-dresses for young ladies are made to display 
the back and shoulders; the sleeves are short, and the long 
gloves, which are worn, come only half-way up the arm. 
The bust is partially concealed by a bouffaut drapery of crépe 
lisse, or gauze. 


A very elegant turban was displayed lately at a full dress- 
party: it was of white gauze, embroidered with gold, sur- 
mounted by a bird of Paradise; the head and neck of the 
bird were ornamented with turquoise-stones and rubies. A 
turban of green and gold brocade, ornamented with two white 
aigrettes, were also much admired, at the same party; as was 
a cordon of roses, with their buds; the full-blown roses were 
placed on the temples, and the buds in front and at the back 
of the head. 


The fashionable colours are Trocadero, blue, pink, violet, 
and a bright shade of hermit-brown. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATII. 





THE LADY OF THE HILL. 


[The following poem originates in a legend which is still popular in aany 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland, that a female branch of the nob 
family of Douglas, contracted an imprudent marriage with a kerne., 
mountain peasant, who was drowned in the Western Islands, where |) 
had escaped for concealment, from the persecetions of the offended tam! 
of his wife. She survived him eighteen years, and wandered a mania: 
over the mountains; where, as superstition alledges, she is even now 
be seen at day-break.] 


Poor girl! she seemed of an unearthly mould, 
A thing superior to the frowns of fate ; 
But never did my tearful eyes behold 
A maid so fair and so disconsolate ; 
Yet was she once a child of high estate, 
And nurs’d in splendour, ’till an envious gloom 
Sunk her beneath it’s harsh o’erpowering weight 
Robb'd her pale features of their orient bloom, 
And with a noiseless pace, mov’d onwards to the tomb. 


She walk’d upon the earth as one who knew 
The dread mysterious secrets of the grave; 
For never o’er her eye of heavenly blue 
Lightened a smile; but like the ocean wave 
That roars unblest with sunshine, through the cave 
Rear’d in the depths of Coolann, she had flown 
To endless grief for refuge; and would rave, 
And tell to the night-winds her tale unknown ; 
Or, wander o’er the heath, deserted, and alone. 


And when the rain beat hard against the hill, 
And storms rush’d by upon their wing of power, 
Lonely she’d stray beside the bubbling rill, 
Or, fearless, list the deep voic’d cataract’s roar ; 
And when the tempest’s wrath was heard no mere 
She wander’d home the mountain sod to dress 
With many a wreath, and many a summer flow'r, 
And thus she liv'd, the sister of distress, 
The solitude of love, nurs’d in the wilderness. 
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Of grief she was the child; earth, sea, sky, 
Mountain, and cataract, fern-clad hill, and dale, 
Possess’d a nameless charm in her young eye, 
Pure and eternal: for, in Deva’s vale, 
Her heart first listen’d to a lover’s tale, 
Breatli’d by a mountain kerne; and every scene 
That wanton’d blithly in the odorous gale, 
Had oft beheld her lord’s enamoured mien, 
is tremblingly she sought each spot where he had been. 


But she is gone! the cold earth is her pillow, 

And o'er her blooms the summer’s sweetest flow’r ; 
And o’er her ashes weeps the grateful willow 

She lov’d to cherish in a happier hour. 

Mute is the voice that breath’d from Deva’s bow’r, 
Chill'd is the soul of the neglected rover ; 

Ve saw the death-cloud in destruction low’r 
Q’er her meek head :—The western waves roll’d ove: 
The corse of him she lov’d, her own devoted lover. 


Sut oft, when the faint sun is in the west, 

And the hush’d gales along the ocean die, 
Strange sounds re-echo from her place of rest, 

And sink into the heart most tenderly. 

The bird of eveniag hour—the humming bee, 
And the wild music ot the mountain rill, 

Seem breathing sorrow, as they murmur by, 
And whispering to the night, while all is still, 

The tale of the poor girl—the “ Lady of the Hill.” 


SONNET. 
Au, lovely Moon! thy calm unsullied brow 
Is faintly seen mid yon tempestuous skies ; 
But though the storm may dim its lustre now, 
With brighter glow thy spotless beams shall rise : 
The darkest cloud that o’er thy circle flies, 
Can ne’er attaint its undiminish’d ray ; 
Ne‘er mar the beauty of thy silvery lid; 
The bickering clouds shall chace themselves away. 
Ah me! too oft the virtuous mind, sweet Moon! 
Like thee, in dark and envious shades, is hid ; 
Too oft the world conspires its fame to stain, 
But still, like clouds, the mist disperses soon ; 
And the pure minds, which conscious worth sustain, 
Shali, mid the storm, unmoved, and undestroyed, remain. 










ANNETTE TURNER. 
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LIBERTY. 


BREATHES there the man, whose servile breast 
Is sunk in langour’s fatal rest, 

Whilst o’er him, ’mid the gathering storm, 
Oppression rears her hateful form ? — 

Who, when her feet to earth would tread 
Those rights for which his fathers bled, 
Hopes not, nor strives, to stay their fail, 

But, one by one, resigns them all? - - 
Breathes such a man?—TI will not ask 

What country gave him birth ; 

He did not spring from English mould ; 
For such a soul, thus tame, thus cold, 
Would rouse his angry sires of old, 

And drag them back to earth. 
Breathes there the wretch, whose feeble eye 
Ne’er pierced the film of slavery— 

Who never felt the glow of shame 

O’erspread his cheeks at Freedom's name— 

Nor blush’d to see himself accurst, 

Of slaves the veriest and the worst?— 

Breathes such a wretch?—O’er eastern climes 
Unheeded let him roam ; 

His law, a haughty tyrant’s frown; 

A den of slaves, his home ; 

There, let him dwell; for climes like these 
May well the dastard spirit please,— 
Where burning suns, and desarts dry, 
Parch up the springs of energy,— 

Where even language owns the sway 

That tramples on the soul’s decay, 

And cannot find a word to tell 

That sound which freemen tone so well.— 
There let him dwell, to freedom lost, 

Contented, if he can, 

Whilst Nature, shrinking from his shade, 
Shall view with scorn the thing she made, 

And blush to call it—Man! 

But I, whom northern climes have rear’d, 
Whose cheek the cutting wind has sear’d,— 
Whose ear hath fancied, as it past, 

‘That Freedom spoke in every blast, . 
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Whose foot hath wander'd, with delight, 
O’er Snowdon’s cliff, and Skiddaw’s height,— 
Where Britain’s ancient sons defied 
The haughty Roman’s baffled pride! 
Who oft have trac’d th’ historic page, 
(The record of a former age), 
Which paints my hardy sires of yore, 
The hopes they felt, the fears they bore,— 
Shall I, thus nurtured, basely tame, 
Renounce the glories of their name, 
And quit the path they trod? 
Whilst busy infamy shall trace 
The recreant losel of his race, 
His children’s scorn, his sire’s disgrace — 
The outcast of his God? 
Never, Oh! never! Curse the thouglit 
That dwells on ease, by Freedom bouglit! 
Wither the heart that does not burn, 
When Justice weeps o’er Freedom’s urn! 
And be that eye in darkness set, 
Wi.ich views, nor views it with regret! 
Mine be the choice my fathers made— 
Be mine their battle cry, 
When fighting for their rights of yore, 
Dauntless and brave, each warrior swore, 
“* To conquer, or to die!” 


CHARADE. 


My first is that which to the earth 
Its pride and verdure gives ; 

To which all nature owes its birth, 
By which all nature lives. 


My second, once throughout the land, 
The warlike Saxon’s pride, 

Has oft amid the hostile band, 
Spread dark destruction wide. 


My whole, when clouds obscure the sky, 
And gathering tempests low’r, 
Rears its majestic crest on high, 
Nor heeds the coming shower. 
M. A. BARLOW, 
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TO THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR OF THE POEM TO 
LUCINDA. 


SPPLEF 


Hair, tuneful Bard, whose soft poetic lays 

Excite our wonder, and command our praise ; 

Whose tender strains, each feeling bosom fires, 

With all Love’s pure and elegant desires ; | 

Whose tuneful numbers tenderly impart 

‘Phe bleeding anguish of a wounded heart ; 

But sure, Lucinda, that engag’ing maid, 

Whom you so richly have in charms array’d, 

Cannot ungrateful to your wishes prove, 

After the Portrait you have drawn of Love. 

Away, then, quickly to the nymph depart, 

And pour out all the anguish of your heart ; 

Submissive fall beneath her cruel feet, 

And in soft accents, musically sweet, 

Again your passion with new force renew, 

And conquer her, as she first conquer’d you. | 
ANKA Manis. 
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SOLUTION OF LOUISA’S CHARADE IN OUR LAST NUMLER, 
By J. M. LACEY. 


A444 ‘ 


To Dean aud Co, this note I send, 
As their true, ancient, riddling friend, 
To auswer a most witty one, 
Who never means to be a nun, 
And waste, in solitude and care, 
Charms that some worthy man should slave 
Louisa, sure, should be a wife, 
Nor lead a hum-drum single life ; 
sut see a blooming offspring rise, 
To bless her fond maternal eyes. 
Then might she teach each wond’ring chi ¢— 
As mothers teach, in accents mild— 
Riddle, conundrum, or charade; 
And in her enigmatic trade, 
Could give them, in all sorts of weathc: . 
A buss, and rebus, both together! 
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fPlarviaaes. 
At Hemsworth, Jobn Childers, esq., of Cantley, Yorkshire, to Anne, only 
Caughter of Sir Francis Lindley Wood, Bart, 
At Ciapham, Robert Richardson, M.D., to Mary, eldest daughter of 
William Esdaile, esqy., of Clapham Common, 
On Friday afternoon, by special license, at the house of the Duchess of 
Argyle, in Upper Brook-street, Lord Francis Conyngham, to Lady Jane 
Paget, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesea. 


Deaths. 


The Dowager Countess of Lonsdale, at her villa, Broom House, Falham. 

In the Regent’s Park, aged 7%, Right Hon. Lord Coleraine; better known 
as Colonel Hanger. 

in Portland Place, Lady Dalling, Widow of Gen. Sir John Dalling. 

At the British Museum, in his 70th year, the Rev. Thomas Maurice, A.M. 
Anthor of Indian Antiquities. 

in South Andley street, Thomas Gore, esq., late Lieut. Col. of the Cold- 
stream Gnards, 

in Somerset-street, Portman-square, the Hon. Elizabeth Turnour, wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. E. J. Turnour, M.A. 

At his residence, Mile End, the Rev. G.G. Scraggs, Minister of Union 
Chapel, Poplar; and author of many valuable publications, 

At Staines, S. Jerram, esy., of the Poultry, for many years a member of 
tue Common Council. 

At Bath, in the 85th year of his age, the Right Rev. D- Beadon, Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

At Netterby, Cumberland, Sir James Graham, Bart. 

At her father’s residence, Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor, Author of ‘ Display,” 
and many other interesting juvenile publications. 

At Croydon, Mrs. Joseph Butterworth, 

At Taunton, Elizabeth Lady Farrington, relict of Gen. Sir A. Farrington, 
Bart. “ 

At Trenant Park, Cornwall, Vice Admiral, Sir Edward Buller, Bart, in the 
vOth year of his age. | 

At Edinbuggh, Lady Caroline Macdonald, daughter of the Earl of 
Mountedgecomb. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


Tne Proprietors of the Ladies’ Museum offer a Prize of Books, value 
fwo Guineas, to the Writer of the Best Essay 


-‘* On thr CHARACTER or ELIZABEFH, QUEEN or ENGLAND.” 


All Essays are requested to be forwarded to the Editor, at the Publishers’, 
iy the 20th of June, next. 
' The concluding chapters of Nanny Ormond have been received. 
The proposal of W.'S. is under consideration. 
Harriet’s Poetry is too nearly aliied.to humb!e prose, to suit our pages. 
W.,—Rebecca,—and Theodosia, are under consideration. 


Anne’s Epistle to Louisa, intended for this Number, will be inserted next 
month, 
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